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THE WOMAN OF BUSINESS. 
A NOVEL. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “THE BACHELOR OF THE ALBANY.” 


CHAPTER XXXIV.—HOW MR. ARNAUD FOUND MISSIONARY WORK 
ENOUGH TO DO WITHOUT GOING TO THE CANNIBAL ISLES, 
AND HOW HE RIGGED HIMSELF FOR HIS MISSION AT HOME. 


THERE was a lull for a considerable time after the storm which 
flung one bark on a lee-shore, while it carried the other triumphantly 
into port. We have leisure, therefore, to attend to other matters of 
subordinate moment, but not without importance. 

Arnaud’s return to England had been decided, as we have inti- 
mated, before Mr. Sandford’s exploit. In fact, if the truth must be 
told, Mrs. Rowley acted respecting him very much in the way that a 
minister sometimes dispatches upon a foreign service a personage 
whose presence at home chances, for some reason or another, to in- 
commode him. The young Walderisian had necessarily been thrown, 
while he remained in Paris, a great deal into Susan Rowley’s society ; 
and Mrs. Rowley, whose keen observation, as we know, but little ever 
escaped, soon remarked that her daughter’s interest in the colossal 
young missionary was rapidly tending to the point when interest be- 
comes a deeper feeling, and usually goes by a softer name. She had 
a tender regard herself for Arnaud, and not only regard, but admira- 
tion. He was a fine, noble fellow, in every way calculated to exercise 
a strong fascination upon a girl like Susan, whose character was almost 
as ardent and enthusiastic as his own; but (to say nothing of his ob- 
scure birth) he was very young, and, as to the walk of life he had 
chosen, though she honored it highly, what was it, after all, but a 
eareer of hazardous adventure, which no prudent mother could con- 
scientiously wish her daughter to share? On the whole, she felt it to 
be her duty to oppose at least impediment enough to the growth of 
Susan’s attachment as to afford time for such mature reflection as was 
not likely to be made while Arnaud was on the spot; and with this 
view the idea occurred to her of employing him in England, not only 
usefully, but on a service entirely in his own line. 

Nobody knew better how to seize the favorable moment for a pro- 
ject on which she was bent; so one day, when Arnaud was asking 
whether there was any possible way in which he could be of use to 
her, she looked meditative before she replied— 

“Not in France, Arnaud ; if we were in England, I really think I 
could employ you to some purpose—not, indeed, to myself, but to 
others whom I am bound to think of.” 

“Ts your own presence in England absolutely necessary,” he in- 
quired, “ for the purpose you allude to? ” 

“Well, no,” she answered; “I cannot say it is. It was only a 
little pastoral duty I was thinking of proposing to you.” 

Arnaud smiled, thinking she was going to put her South-Downs 
under his charge ; he had heard so much of her farming operations, 

Mrs. Rowley went to look for Mr. Cosie’s map of the little penin- 
sula, and, having found it, she opened and spread it out on the table, 
while Arnaud stood wondering what she meant. She pointed with her 
finger, and desired him to look at the group of islets on the chart. 
There were three of them, two hardly more than rocks, but upon all 
three there was a population of about a dozen families—between fifty 
and sixty souls. 

“Now, my dear fellow, you will be surprised,” she said, “when I 
tell you that these poor people, though our parishioners and tenants, 
have been neglected to such a degree, I may say for half a century, 
that they are little better than pagans. If they have any religion at 
all, it is a curious jumble of Christianity and Druidical superstitions ; 
and their civilization is backward in the same proportion. They are 
half famished, and scarcely half clothed ; they cultivate a few patches 
of oats and potatoes, and fish a little in the pilchard season; but 
that’s all.” 

“What has Mr. Blackadder been about ?” said Arnaud. 

Mrs. Rowley smiled before she answered— 

“Poor Mr. Blackadder! we must not be too hard on him; he 
means so well, and is such a zealous and active minister, according to 
his lights ; but he has an insurmountable antipathy to salt water, and, 
unfortunately, for the greater part of the year there is a rough sea 
always running between us and our islands.” 





“T see,” said Arnaud ; “a man is not in a condition to preach in 
a wilderness or anywhere else after a fit of sea-sickness.” 

“No,” said Mrs. Rowley; “and now you see in what way I think 
you could do some good—indeed, great good—I mean as long as you 
are not under orders for Africa or Japan.” 

Arnaud took two or three turns up and down the room before he 
answered, and his countenance wore the expression of profound and 
anxious thought—so deep that, with all her sagacity, Mrs. Rowley 
was able to conjecture but a small part of what was passing in his 
mind. 

“Do you know, my dear fellow,” she continued, resuming while he 
still paced the apartments, “without at all disparaging foreign mis: 
sions, I have always thought there was ample scope for missionary 
exertions without wandering from the shores of England ; and surely 
our own pagans and savages have the first claims on us.” 

He now made a full stop, and sat down beside her. 

“T agree with you, Fatima,” he said; “I accept the mission to 
those poor islanders. Ill go and smoke a pipe with them, and see 
what can be done.” : 

“‘T well knew I could reckon on you for any generous resG:ation,” 
said Mrs. Rowley. ‘‘Go over without loss of time. Mr. Cosie will do 
his best to provide for your temporary accommodation. You will have 
hard work, and but little comfort.” 

Mrs. Rowley was more surprised than, with her sagacity and her 
knowledge of Arnaud’s character, she ought to have bezn at the 
promptitude with which he accepted the employment that mvolved 
his immediate departure. In truth, he knew quite as weil as she did 
within what strict limits his obscure position in life made it mis duty 
to confine his affections, and, though he probably had no distinct con- 
sciousness of being dangerously near that delicate line with Susan, he 
embraced Mrs. Rowley’s wily proposition with an instiacive sense of 
its opportuneness and propriety. 

Arnaud tarried some days in London to have the meeting already 
described with Mrs. Rowley’s lawyers, and to transact some business 
with the society he was connected with. In that intervai, Mrs. 
Upjohn had perpetrated her second crime; but, of course, nothing 
was known in the country, except that Mrs. Rowley was out and the 
Upjohns in. 

Arnaud found the Meadows in affliction, and all the Cosies wring- 
ing their hands. They, in common with all Mrs. Kowley’s friends, 
when they heard of her husband’s death, had been tovking forward to 
having his widow permanently established in their neighborhood, dif- 
fusing happiness round about her; and now fortune had decided other- 
wise, and, if she came back to them at all, they could only expect to 
see her involved in the misery of a tedious and precarious litigation, 
and stripped in the mean time of almost all her power to do good. 

“ What will become of us all, Mr. Arnaud, dear ?” cried Mrs. Cosie, 
literally crying (for his coming made the tears of the whole family 
flow afresh), and wiping her soft brown eyes with her apron; “and 
what will become of the poor people; and, dear, dear me, what were 
the lawyers about to suffer it ; and what were all Mrs. Rowley’s friends 
about ; and was there nobody to do any thing to prevent such terrible 
wickedness ? ” 

“ And that horrible woman was at the bottom of it all—now, wasn’t 
she, Mr. Arnaud ?” said Dorothy. 

“We must not say that, until it is proved,” said Arnaud. 

“But don’t you think so?” persisted Dorothy. ‘“ You know you 
do; it stands to reason she was.” 

“The greater the wickedness,” urged Arnaud, “the slower we 
must be to impute it to any one; and we are never so liable to error 
as when we presume to read the secrets of hearts.” 

“ But don’t we often read people’s hearts in their faces? Don’t we 
read Mrs. Rowley’s heart in her face? And I don’t see why we 
shouldn’t read a bad heart in a lady’s face just as well; it stands to 
reason, so it does.” 

“T don’t know what to think,” said poor Mrs. Cosie, clasping her 
hands, and then unclasping them and clasping them again. 

“T know very well what to think, mother,” said Margery. 

“ It is wiser, Margery, not to say what we think sometimes,” said 
her father. 

“IT was only going to say,” continued the uncontroliable Margery, 
“that those things don’t happen to good people.” 

“Don’t say that,” said Dorothy, the pushing girl, giving her sister 
the usual little dig with her elbow. 
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Arnaud gravely desired them to remember the story of Job; and 
Mr. Cosie thanked him for recalling his daughters to a more becoming 
way of speaking, excusing them, at the same time, on account of 
their love for Mrs. Rowley. 

“She deserves it all,” said Arnaud, “as nobody knows better than 
I do; and when I tell them that it would only grieve her to hear that 
bitter things were said of any member of her family before it is pos- 
sible to know for a certainty that they are deserved, I am sure your 
daughters will say nothing more of the kind.” 

“Of course they won’t,” said Mrs. Cosie; “nor I either—to set 
them an example. None of us will say another hard word, except to 
pray God to bring wickedness to light, whoever committed it; and 
I am sure I hope it will turn out that it was not that wicked 
woman.” 

“My dear, you are forgetting your promise already,” said Mr. 
Cosie, smiling, and taking Arnaud away with him. 

“Tt’s quite true,” said Margery; “she is just that, and nothing 
else; and she did it all, as sure as if I was standing by and looking 
at her.” 

“But you musn’t say so, now you know it would vex Mrs. Row- 
ley,” said Dorothy; “ we must all hold our tongues.” 

“He is a fine, tall, likely young man,” said Mrs. Cosie, “as ever 
I laid my two eyes on, and it is easy to see he has the gift of preach- 
ing ; he has the Bible at his finger-ends, from what he said about Job, 
and he’ll do a world of good to the poor people on the islands, if they 
mind what he tells them.” 

“Then they won’t, mother,” said the incorrigible Margery, “ if 
he bids them not talk of Mrs. Upjohn. When they know as much 
as we know, won’t they talk of her, if he was to preach till dooms- 
day.” 

Mr. Cosie and Arnaud walked out together to call on Mr. Blackad- 
der, Arnaud tucking the old man under his arm, and towering over 
him like the giant of a fable ; and on the way they took counsel as to 
what was to be done to set Arnaud’s administration among the island- 
ers afoot. 

“ Mrs. Rowley tells me,” said Cosie, “ that you intend going among 
them as a missionary, and she desires me to do all that is usual and 
proper to start you well; but she forgets that I have no experience in 
that line. I never fitted out a missionary in my life. What do you 
think you will want ?” 

“What does any one want here below, but bread to eat and a roof 
over his head ? ” 

“Well, we may safely leave the victualling to Mrs. Cosie; she is 
a capital hand at all that. As toa roof or a decent abode on any 
of those rocks, you may as well put it out of your head; there’s no 
such thing on the best of them.” 

“Then I must only live under canvas, which I have done before 
now.” 

“You don’t think of merely going across now and then, and giving 
them a sermon, when the sea’s not too rough?” 

“That wouldn’t do, Mr. Cosie; that’s not my way of going to 
work. Isn’t there a hut of some kind?” 

“ We must only try and knock you up one.” 

“ All right,” said Arnaud; “any shed will do for me that keeps 
out the rain and wind and has two holes in it—one to let in the 
light and the other to let out the smoke. And now for my rig- 
out.” 

“You had better consult Mr. Blackadder about that; he gets his 
clothes from Plymouth.” 

“This will is a good thing for him,” said Arnaud; “he will have 
a better fortune with his wife.” 

“T don’t think he cares much for that,” said Mr. Cosie; “he has 
been in very low spirits since the news came of Mrs. Rowley’s mis- 
fortune.” 

They found the curate at home. Arnaud introduced himself in his 
blunt, manly way, stating his business, which Mr. Blackadder was 
glad to hear, frankly confirming all that Mts. Rowley had said about 
the necessities of the poor fishermen and his own unfortunate incapa- 
city to do his duty toward them. He heartily approved of Arnaud’s 
resolution to sojourn for some time on the islands, and devoutly wished 
him God-speed. 

As his visitors were going, he took Mr. Cosie aside, and told him 
with emotion that he was going away for some time, and it was 
not impossible he might never return to the parish., Without 





assigning any reasons, he informed Mr. Cosie that orders had come 
down to get Foxden ready without delay for Mrs. Upjohn’s recep- 
> tion. 

Mr. Cosie had no reason to be surprised at this, and he had only 
to couple it with Mr. Blackadder’s intended departure to see that the 
marriage so long talked of was not likely to take place. 

“Three months ago,” said Mr. Cosie, after a long silence, when 
they had taken leave, “ if any one had prophesied that I should deeply 
regret that man’s leaving us, I should not have’ believed it; but he is 
an honest man, Mr. Arnaud, too honest to enter the family that is 
coming to ride over us: God help us all!” 

“Be of good cheer, my old friend,” cried Arnaud, struck by the 
desponding tone of Mr. Cosie’s observations; “there’s always a 
heaven above us; no Mrs. Upjohn can deprive us of that. Mr. 
Blackadder, it is plain, cares nothing for money, no more does Mrs. 
Rowley ; why should her friends be cast down? Be of good cheer, 
Mr. Cosie, and cheer up your wife and daughters.” 

“T'll try,” said the old man. 

After a few minutes he stopped short, struck the ground with his 
stick, and said— 

“We must go back—you never asked Mr. Blackadder the name of 
his tailor.” 

Arnaud laughed, and replied— ° 

“ Because I don’t want him ; I saw a shop in Oakham where I can 
get all I want.” 

“No you won’t; I know better,” said Cosie. 

“ Let us walk down and see,” said Arnaud ; and on he strode again 
with Mr. Cosie trussed under his arm. 

He drew up at the shop he meant. It was a mere slop-shop, such 
as are commonly to be found in small towns on the sea-coast, where 
sailors and fishermen are the chief customers. * A variety of rough 
coats of the coarsest materials, huge baggy trousers to match, blue 
shirts and oil-skin hats, were dangling from pegs outside and tossing 
to and fro in the wind. 

“Show me a pea-jacket,” said Arnaud, “ or something of that sort, 
the biggest and warmest you have.” 

He bought a pilot’s coat as rough as a bear’s skin, though not as 
glossy and fine; Mr. Cosie looking on amazed. 

“ Now trousers to match, I’m not a dwarf you see; let there be 
plenty of room in them.” 

He bought the trousers, then an oil-skin hat, and some other 
articles to complete his missionary toilet, directed them to be sent 
up to the Meadows, and away they went, Mr. Cosie actually speech- 
less. 

“T shall look very well in that suit,” said Arnaud, looking down 
sideways upon his astounded companion. 

“You will look extremely like a pirate,” said Mr. Cosie, with diffi- 
culty recovering his breath. 

“‘ Well, I hope to take a prize or two in a spiritual way,” said Ar- 
naud ; “and now all I want further is a double-barrelled gun and a 
pound or two of tobacco.” 

Mr. Cosie, at length beginning to enter into Arnaud’s conception 
of a Cornish missionary, undertook to provide gun, ammunition, and not 
only tobacco, but a keg of old Scotch whiskey, to which the spiritual 
corsair made not the slightest objection. 

The next day being favorable, they both crossed over to the largest 
of the islands (called Purple Island, from the rich hue of the heath that 
clothed it), to afford Arnaud a general survey of the field of his future 
labors, and, after some roaming about over the rocks, they came to a 
small disused enclosure, intended for sheep, and Arnaud at once de- 
clared that it wes just the thing, if it had only a window and a chim- 
ney, and was covered with a few planks and a layer of peat over them. 
It took rather more than a week to do all this, and to put in some 
rude but indispensable articles of furniture, with a store of substantial 
provisions, in which Arnaud had no small trouble to prevent Mrs, Co- 
sie from including twenty good things which would have been entirely 
out of keeping with the residence. 

The interval he spent in strides over the estate, often accompanied 
(haut passibus equis) by the Cosie girls, from whom he gathered a 
great many useful hints as to the ways and usages of the wild people 
he was going to live among. Before Mrs. Upjohn came down, he was 
settled in his pastoral cure, and had made some progress in cultivating 
the acquaintance of the islanders. 
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CHAPTER XXXV.—HOW MRS. UPJOHN BEGAN TO ENJOY HER 
PROSPERITY.* HOW PROVIDENCE SENT HER A PEER FOR A 
GUEST, WITH THE GRIEVANCES OF THE REV. MR. CHOKER. 


Mrs. Ursoun remained not long in town after we saw her last. Not 
only was London grown empty, but her house there felt more un- 
comfortable than houses usually are at the fall of the season, par- 
ticularly her boudoir, which seemed always to smell of something 
like tinder, with perhaps just a sniff on the air of the peccadillo com- 
mitted in making it. Miss Upjohn left town along with her mother; 
Carry, as usual, alone remaining to keep her uncle company, and con- 
sole him in his new distress. 

Poor Upjohn! never before had his pen and his speculations served 
80 little to support him in trouble. He wandered about his dreary, 
dismantled house, stumbling over the rolled-up carpets, still ransack- 
ing impossible places in search of what was never to be found; and 
(unheard-of event) the Review, which usually published his lucubra- 
tions, appeared without the promised continuation of one of his most 
elaborate papers. 

Mrs. Upjohn rather hoped than expected to be received by the 
people with some demonstration of respect, if not of attachment; but 
she drove through Oakham without receiving any greater homage than 
the uncouth salutations of a few of the small shopkeepers and a soli- 
tary cheer from the landlord of the Rowley Arms, who saw in her ar- 
rival some prospect of a stir in the neighborhood to his advantage. 
The ladies scattered their smiles and nods broadcast round them with- 
out calling forth the least enthusiasm, and arrived at Foxden in very 
bad humor. 

In truth, their state of mind, particularly the mother’s, was far 
from being enviable. She was terrified when she thought of what she 
had done, and imagined in her fright a hundred possible and impos- 
sible ways by which the deed might be brought to light. The lock- 
smith was forever before her. He, at least, possessed a key to the 
mystery of her iniquity; she shuddered to think what it was in that 
man’s power to reveal, and (utterly unable to conceive the magnanim- 
ity which influenced Mrs. Rowley’s conduct) she felt convinced that 
no stone would be left unturned to unravel the whole transaction by 
those whose interests it so seriously affected. 

Accordingly, she was in no mood to think of gayeties at present, 
or even to assume the airs and state of the great lady of the neigh- 
borhood. Her first absorbing anxiety on coming down was to get 
into flesh again. It was with nothing short of dismay that she found, 
on weighing herself in the yard the day after her arrival, while the 
men were at dinner, that the life she had been leading had taken a full 
stone out of her. Her complexion was a minor consideration, for 
that was a question of cosmetics; but, though the brush can lay on 
artificial roses, it cannot fill up the hollows of the faded cheek under 
them, whether furrowed by grief, or scooped by the claws of con- 
science. Then, when the cheeks fall in, personal repairs are noto- 
riously requisite in other parts of the frame as well, and in some where 
it is difficult to mask the want with all the tricks and resources of 
millinery. Such was the condition Mrs. Upjohn was in, or had re- 
duced herself to, and her daughter, though in a less degree, was in 
the same plight; accordingly, their common solicitude, now that they 
were country mice again, was the carnal one of recovering the flesh 
they had both lost; and a quiet life for a few weeks, with the fresh 
breezes of air and ocean blowing about them, and filling their lungs, 
was certainly the best prescription for the purpose. 

Miss Upjohn had to bear, on arriving at Foxden, the additional 
vexation of Mr. Blackadder’s behavior, which amounted as palpably 
to a deliberate break-off of their engagement as if he had put it into 
black and white. Mrs. Upjohn was very indignant, too; but she com- 
forted both herself and her daughter by the reflection that, after all, 
the curate’s chance of the Stromness peerage depended on the life of 
a man who was not a bad life himself. 

“And as to the mere connection with a noble family, what signifies 
it, my dear? Our house, I hope, requires no paltry Scotch peerage to 
prop it up. Believe me, Harriet, there’s as good fish in the sea as 
ever was caught.” 

It was only when the quiet life and the good air, with total ab- 
stinence from crimes and misdemeanors, began, after some weeks, to 
tell favorably on both ladies, rounding off the angles, filling up the 
cavities, and restoring the florid hues of health, that they had leisure 
to lay their plans for a pleasant autumn, when the partridge-shooting 











would induce gay men to come, in addition to the festivities of various 
kinds which Mrs. Upjohn’s passion for dissipation was always fertile 
in devising. She proposed archery-meetings, regattas, picnics, and 
frequent dances and dinners, all which, indeed, she held to be the 
positive duty of a large proprietor to give at the proper season of the 
year; a much better way to do good, she said, and make himself 
popular in the country, than going about like some people she would 
not name, prying into the cottages of the poor, and bothering them 
about cleanliness and education, As to expense, what was money 
for? How often had she not asked that question, when money was a 
more serious consideration? Her dear, good husband might, and 
probably would, demur a little still, and shrug his shoulders a few 
times when he came down, but she was used to his little objections, 
and had her own ways of getting over them. Besides (though she did 
not mutter this even to her inmost self), did she not know much bet- 
ter than he did what little reason there was to be uneasy about the 
future ? 

Mrs. Upjohn was so little afraid of finding her husband’s presence 
an obstruction to her plans, that she was beginning to be very anxious 
to have him with her; for, when guests began to arrive, it would not 
do at all that there should be only the ladies of the family to enter- 
tain them. As one way of coaxing him down, she tenderly recalled 
several defects he had often spoken of in the little den, or study, 
where we first made his acquaintance, and she had them rectified, and 
every thing done to make it as snug and commodious for him as pos- 
sible ; so snug, indeed, that there was every likelihood, when he had 
once ensconced himself in it of a morning, of his remaining the live- 
long day in convenient ignorance of all that went on in his house. 
It was very affectionate and very thoughtful of Mrs. Upjohn. 

While she was making out a list of people to be invited, she was 
suddenly honored with a guest whom she had never dreamed of, 
and a most auspicious incident his arrival was. Mrs. Upjohn drove 
down to the village late one afternoon to see if orders had been 
executed which she had given to have a few rooms at the inn freshly 
papered and painted, as there would sometimes be more people at 
Foxden than the house could conveniently accommodate with bed- 
rooms. ‘ 

She called out the landlord, and, after questioning him about the 
rooms, she asked him if there was any one in his house. 

Yes, there was; and so great a personage that the innkeeper 
swelled like a turkey-cock while he informed Mrs. Upjohn who it was 
—no less than Lord Stromness himself, or rather, the Right Honor- 
able Lord Viscount Stromness, for the landlord gave him all his addi- 
tions religiously. His lordship had come down to spend a month with 
his cousin, Mr. Blackadder, as he had done once or twice before in 
former years at the same season, and, finding his bird flown, there was 
nothing for it but to go to the inn. 

As Mrs. Upjohn knew Lord Stromness, she alighted and went inte 
the inn, with an alacrity not very consistent with the tone in whick 
she had recently spoken of his peerage. She found his lordship just 
about to sit down to a sorry bit of roast mutton. He was rather a 
short man, between fifty and sixty, complexion sandy, hair foxy, with 
bushy whiskers to correspond, so that, saving his nobility, he was not 
personally very attractive. 

“T hope, my lord,” said Mrs. Upjohn, with the most elaborate gra- 
ciousness, “‘ you did not know Iwas in the country.” 

“No, no, I did not, Mrs. Upjohn, I assure you; I had no idea of it, 
particularly when I found that unaccountable cousin of mine had 
marched off with himself.” 

“Most fortunate for us, I hope,” said Mrs. Upjohn, “for I trust 
you will condescend to be our guest at Foxden ; we shall only be too 
happy to have you as long as you can stay.” 

“ And you are really so kind as to take me in—it is very good of 
you, I’m sure—there is no resisting you charming women.” 

“ And, my dear lord, you must allow me to carry you off at once; 
my carriage is at the door—I will really take no excuse.” 

His lordship looked at Mrs. Upjohn, then at the sorry neck of 
mutton, which it needed no great eloquence to induce him to leave 
behind ; so, with a hundred thanks for her hospitality, he accom- 
panied her back to Foxden, ordering his things to be sent up after 
him. 

This was a prize indeed, the first time Mrs. Upjohn had ever 
“picked up a peer” to shed the lustre of nobility over her parties. 
Before she was half-way home, she forgot entirely how little the 
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house of Upjohn stood in want of noble alliances, and began already 
to speculate upon the brilliant prospect opened to her in so singular 
way, actually owing to Mr. Blackadder’s desertion. Nay, devout 
creature that she was, instead of thanking her good fortune, like a 
heathen, she actually saw the finger of Providence in it. 

The curious thing of all was, that, had he been wealthy, he would 
perhaps not have been so precicus in Mrs. Upjohn’s eyes; but the 
reason for this was simply that his wealth might probably have placed 
him out of her daughter’s reach; the poverty of the noble bachelor 
was precisely his merit; he sadly wanted to have his coronet bur- 
nished up, not having much to live on beyond the rents of a few moors 
in the Highlands, which fluctuated from year to year with the promise 
of the grouse-shooting. 

Miss Upjohn, as may well be supposed, was by no means so quick 
to appreciate the advantages that dazzled her mother; but, neverthe- 
jess, she took rather more pains with her toilet than she had lately 
done, indeed more than was actually necessary even with a viscount 
for her guest. They had a dummy-whist in the evening, and got 
through it, on the whole, pretty well; but the ladies agreed, when 
they were alone together at bedtime, that many such evenings wauld 
weary them out. The time was come when the presence of the master 
of the house was absolutely indispensable. 

“He must positively come down, and come at once,” said Mrs. 
Upjohn ; “ common respect for Lord Stromness requires it ; besides, 
how can I ask other gentlemen until he is here to receive them ?” 

“ Why, even for poor Carry’s sake, he ought not to stay in London 
at this season.” 

“To be sure; that’s another consideration,” said Mrs. Upjohn. 

Another urgent letter was dispatched the next day to London, and, 
as a desperate effort to get a gentleman to meet his lordship, and make 
a party of four, Mrs. Upjohn proposed to invite the poor young cler- 
gyman who was doing Mr. Blackadder’s duty. 

Miss Upjohn gave a little shrug; she supposed there was no help 
for it. 

“ He seems a decent, gentlemanly young man,” pursued her moth- 
er. “It was one of my poor dear father’s rules, never to despise any 
one for being poor; the man who hasn’t a shilling to-day, he used to 
say, may be a millionnaire to-morrow.” 

“ Ask him, by all means,” said her daughter ; “ I only hope it won’t 
turn the young man’s head.” . 

The second dinner certainly went off better than the first. Mr. 
Choker, the “ occasional,” had plenty of small-talk, such as it was; 
and he was very amusing, without in the least intending it, with all 
the hardships and grievances he had to undergo when he first ar- 
rived, Mr. Blackadder having gone away without making any arrange- 
ments to make him comfortable. 

“He left out no sheets for my bed,” said Mr. Choker, with the 
most pathetic earnestness, “and I had to send up to the house of a 
ne.ghboring farmer to borrow some mustard. I had a great mind to 
write to the bishop.” 

“Very bad of Blackadder, indeed,” said Lord Stromness ; “ but he 
treated me even worse, if that’s any comfort to you.” 

“T never was used so before, wherever I have done occasional 
duty,” continued the aggrieved minister of the gospel ; “ there was not 
even beer in the cellar, and it’s the rule in all respectable parishes to 
provide beer at least, and there are very few cases where I’ve not 
found a bottle or two of port and sherry into the bargain.” 

“My cousin is a sad fellow, I must admit,” said Lord Stromness ; 
“Tl scold him well, the next time I see him.” 

“Do, my lord; I hope you will. Why, a friend of mine, who is 
only a Literate, once actually found a bottle of champagne which the 
rector left behind him—I always thought it must have been a mistake 
—but only think of a St. Bees-man being in such luck !” 

Mr. Choker, however, was only diverting as long as he kept to his 
grievances: he spoiled all when he aimed at being entertaining; for 
he was so far from being overawed by the company he was in, or hav- 
ing “his head turned,” that he began to poke fun at the viscount ; 
and, his puns not hitting the mark, he let off a volley of riddles at 
him, most of them of the irreverent kind known at Clapham and the 
evangelical watering-places as Sunday riddles, which, instead of 
amusing, utterly disgusted the strait-laced Scotchman, and much to 
ais credit, for there is no kind of facetiousness more offensive to good 
taste. 


So it was decided next day that Mr. Choker was not to be asked 





any more, except to tea or breakfast; and Mrs. Upjohn was forced to 
replace him with the village doctor, and a small squire in the neigh- 
borhood whom she had never noticed before. ; 

Again she wrote to her husband, this time with the bitterest 
urgency; she must invite suitable people to meet Lord Stromness 
whether he came or not. 

But still it was to no purpose. Foxden, which poor Upjohn once 
so dearly loved for its tranquillity and beauty, was intolerable to him 
now. In vain he was minutely informed of all the improvements 
made in the little retreat where he had spent many of the happiest 
hours of his life. He wrote the most affectionate letters, and sent 
Lord Stromness the politest messages; but still pleaded business and 
lingered at Cumberland Gate until the summer sun had burnt up all 
the verdure of the Park, and would have continued to linger on, if 
one day the doctor, who occasionally visited his niece, had not star- 
tled him by his account of the state of her health, and strongly advised 
her uncle to take her without the loss of a day to a German watering- 
place. 

He had left England before his letter, informing his family of this 
unexpected turn of events, reached Foxden. He reported the phy- 
sician’s opinion to his wife with every possible mitigation; told her, 
what was indeed true, that the waters were also recommended to him- 
self, and entreated her upon no account to allow his absence to inter- 
fere with her autumnal amusements. 

Now Mrs. Upjohn, be it known, had never put the least faith in 
the doctors, who from time to time attended her niece, when they 
suggested Spas and Kissingens, and she had never once acted on their 
advice; so this move of her husband’s made her very angry. She 
thought, and perhaps she was right, that the air of Cornwall would 
have been quite as good for poor Carry as any German waters. How- 
ever, any thing was better than the state of suspense she had been 
left in. She had now the very best reasons to give her friends for 
Mr. Upjohn’s absence from home; and, having been assured on the 
best authority that there was no immediate cause for alarm about “ her 
dear child,” she issued her writs of hospitality, and had soon as large 
a party assembled as Foxden, with the help of the jnn, could conve- 
niently accommodate. 

Lord Stromness had in the mean time made himself agreeable, 
sometimes riding with Miss Upjohn, which her mother encouraged 
as much as she could, sometimes driving with both ladies, sitting a 
fair time over his wine, insisting on having a whist in the evening, 
and proving in every way that he could make himself perfectly at 
home, although the master of the house was not. Mrs. Upjohn had 
been afraid at first that she would not be able to keep her distin- 
guished guest for more than a few days, but she was soon at her ease 
on that head ; he never talked of leaving ; and had, in fact, no notion 
of leaving a house in a hurry where he was so comfortable and made 
so much of. 

The noble lord was fond of rabbit-shooting; and it was indeed for 
this sport, which was very good in the islands, that he usually came 
in the autumn to spend some time with Blackadder; but Mrs. Upjohn 
never could persuade him to go shooting as long as he was the only 
gentleman in the house. There would be time enough to think of the 
rabbits, and he protested he was more agreeably occupied in squiring 
the ladies. 

[ro BE CONTINUED.] 





FOR A DAY,OR FOREVER? 


HE spirit of the present era differs in many things from the past, 

and in nothing perhaps more than in the degree of sacredness 
attached to marriage—that corner-stone which the Creator Himself 
laid as the foundation of social life. The whole record of history 
illustrates the wisdom of that law which made marriage a bond to be 
cancelled only by death. Our Saviour, indeed, admits of divorce ; but 
only to be given by one party to the bond, when the other party has 
by his own act rendered it null and void. Such is not the theory, 
however, of our modern freethinkers. According to them, not the 
law of God, not even that lower spring of action—the good of the 
greater number—but individual will, is to govern our social relations. 
Especially, we fear, are such opinions gaining ground in our own land, 
Our very existence as a nation was the consequence of a recoil from 
the pressure of authority, a recoil which, reflecting men may well fear 
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carried us too far into the opposite extreme of individual assertion. 
Independence is the goddess whom we adore, and before whose altars 
men and women, young and old, prostrate themselves. To her we 
have sacrificed the tender reverence which once beautified youth and 
brightened the shadowy path of age, and the humility which listened 
to the voice of God, and followed whither it led. We are told now 
that our best guide is the human reason. There was another nation 
which somewhat less than a century ago worshipped the Goddess of 
Reason, and we all know to what bourn she guided them. To them, 
marriage became a civil contract, to be dissolved at the will of the 
parties ; let the following true story testify whether it is more with us: 

In the pretty little village of L , in one of our New-England 
States, resided two brothers of very different character. Mr. Charles 
Law was a man of studious habits and reserved manners. His natural 
temper may have been cheerful, but it could never have been gay. It 
became grave, if not sad, after the death of his wife. The infant 
daughter she left him in dying seemed for many years rather to per- 
petuate her memory than to console him for his loss. And yet the 
little Ellen was a lovely child, and her dancing step and merry laugh 
rarely failed to win a smile even from the gravest. They had early 
conquered every vestige of sternness in the good Mrs. Simmonds, a 
widowed cousin to whom Mr. Law had confided the management of 
his domestic affairs and the education of his daughter. So completely 
had this lady laid down the sceptre of authority that Ellen would have 
been in danger of being left wholly to her own guidance, had she not 
found a Mentor in a boy six years her senior. 

Ellen was about eight years old when Mr. Seaforth became rector 
of the church which Mr. Law attended, and brought his family to re- 
side in the parsonage, the little flowery court-yard of which adjoined 
Mr. Law’s garden. Ellen was not a shy child ; children who have been 
much petted seldom are shy. A few days after the new family had 
taken possession, she saw two little girls looking through an opening 
in the paling that divided their yard from the garden in which she 
steod. She at once approached them, and asked if they liked flowers 
— if they would have some roses — and, almost before they could 
answer, she was filling their hands with some of Mrs. Simmonds’s 
choicest treasures. That lady was looking on from an open window, 
if the truth must be told, with a trembling heart, for she loved her 
flowers, and she knew that Ellen was more generous than just, more 
lavish in her gifts than respectful of the rights of others. Still, con- 
scious that remonstrance would be useless, she kept silence till Ellen 
turned toward a moss-rose-tree which was the pride of her garden. 

“Oh! not that—not that, Ellen. Take as many of the other flow- 
ers as you please, but pray leave that.” 

“ But I want that—that is the prettiest.” 

“ But Ellen—please Ellen—let me come and cut arose for your 
little friends ; you will ruin the tree if you break them off as you have 
done some of the others.” 

Ellen’s hands were already on a branch, on which hung two or 
three lovely, half-open buds, as she looked with a saucy smile at the 
iady hurrying toward her, crying out, “‘ Make haste, then, auntie, or it 
will be gone.” 

But before Mrs. Simmonds could reach her, a determined grasp was 
laid upon her little hand, and, looking up, Ellen met the bright eyes of 
a manly boy, who said in a quick, excited tone, “The lady said you 
must not pick them! Did you not hear her? ” 

“ But I want them for the little girls, they said they loved flowers,” 
she answered, a little sulkily, trying to free her hand as she spoke. 

“The little girls are my sisters, and I have sent them into the 
house.—Excuse me, madam,” he added, perceiving that Mrs. Sim- 
monds now stood beside them, “I am afraid I trampled one of your 
flower-beds by jumping over the paling of your garden, but I saw there 
was no time to go around if I would save your roses.” 

He had removed his hand from Ellen’s while he spoke, to take his 
cap from his head, and he now perceived that she was standing beside 
him with a heightened color and a detided pout, looking upon her 
little hand, from which a drop of blood was trickling slowly. 

“ Did the thorn hurt you?” he said gently, bending down and try- 
ing to take the little hand again in his ; but she snatched it from him, 





and crying— 

“Tt wasn’t the thorn! I don’t care for the thorn!” she pressed 
her head on Mrs. Simmonds’s arm and burst into passionate sobs, in 
every one of which it was easy to detect the bitterness of a wounded 


spirit. Childish griefs may be short-lived, but they are sometimes 








very sharp. Ellen Law’s life had in it hours of great sorrow, but 
probably it never brought to her a keener pang than that she endured 
when her best gifts, gifts by which she had hoped to win friends 
and playmates for her lonely childhood, were thrown back to her as 
valueless, and she herself was treated with what seemed to her 
haughty contempt. There had, no doubt, been a litile of a boy’s con- 
temptuous disregard of girlish sentiment in Edward Seaforth’s mani- 
festations of feeling; but he was gentle though quick in temper, 
and too sympathetic not to feel the genuine sorrow in the child’s cry. 
In an instant he had taken her in his arms, and, though she strug. 
gled violently for a while, she gradually yielded to his caresses and en- 
dearing words, and it was not long before she was led by him to his 
home, to carry one of Mrs. Simmonds’s loveliest moss-roses to his 
mother, and to invite his sisters to come over and play with her. 

From this day Edward Seaforth became Ellen’s counsellor and 
guide, as well as the object on whom she expended all her girlish 
enthusiasm, while, even perhaps more than he was himself aware, 
by the unconscious flattery of the open-hearted child, he thought 
no one so pretty, so graceful, or so true-hearted as his little Nellie 
So they grew up side by side, lovers ere they dreamed of love. Mr. 
Law’s attention was first excited to the state of his daughter’s affec- 
tions by his brother, Mr. Benjamin Law, a shrewd merchant, whose 
one dominant passion was ambition—the ambition not of place or 
name, but of high social position, of a position from which he might 
look down on those who had been his equals or his superiors. For 
this he had toiled, for this he had rejoiced over every new accession 
of wealth. Wealth he had gained, wealth which he would once have 
deemed fabulous, yet his grand desire was still unattained. His wife 
shared his ambition, but could do little to gratify it, for she was 
neither young nor beautiful, nor did she possess that charm of man- 
ner which sometimes eclipses both youth and beauty. From their 
lonely though luxurious house they saw with covetous eyes the simple 
home of Mr. Charles Law, graced by a daughter whose attractions 
drew to it all that was desirable in the society of L——. 

“ If she were only brought out properly,” they said to each other, 
and to her father, “ she would make a great match.” 

“She will marry a good man, I hope,” was the father’s response. 

“She will marry Edward Seaforth if you do not take care to pre 
vent it!” exclaimed Mr. Benjamin Law, with something of the tone 
and manner with which he might have announced his conviction that 
his niece would one day be hung. The blood rushed for an instant to 
Mr. Charles Law’s pale face, then his eyes turned with more than usual 
tenderness in their expression to the garden walk where a moment 
before he had seen his daughter with Edward Seaforth beside her. 
They were still moving about among the flowers, and, chancing to look 
up, they caught his glance, to which Edward replied with a smiling 
bow, and Ellen with a kiss waved to him from her white fingers. 

“ You surely would not consent to that,” said Mr. Benjamin Lav, 
bending his keen, sharp eyes on his brother’s placid face. 

“ Why should I object? I know not where I should find a better 
man, or one whose youth has given promise of a nobler manhood.” 

“Nonsense! You talk like a child, Charles; Ellen is beautiful, 
and if she were only taken to New York, and properly introduced into 
society there, she might marry so as to secure a social position of 
which we should all be proud. I have no child, Charles, and I have 
always felt as if Ellen were mine as well as yours. Ifyou will only 
say the word, I will take a house in New York for this winter, and be 
at all the expense of her outfit. What do you say to it? ” 

Mr. Charles Law stretched out a thin, white hand to his brother, 
as he replied: “Thank you, Ben, I see the world has not spoiled you 
—your heart is warm and kind as ever; but I cannot go with you to 
New York. I am fast going to a better home—then Ellen will be yours 


altogether. I know you will do all you can for her.” He paused, and 


| his brother pressed the hand he had contipued to hold, saying: 





| of the flowers through which she had been moving. 


“ Cheer up, Charles, you will be better when this chill autumn is 
over, and if we must not go to the city for the winter, I will take you 
and Ellen to Saratoga in the summer, and you will see what a sensa- 
tion she will make there. You will see her name in the newspapers 
yet, as the belle of the season.” 

Mr. Charles Law’s face clouded as he said : “I hope not, I covet no 
such honors for my child ; I would rather see her—” he paused abrupt 
ly, for Ellen entered, bringing with her into the darkened parlor, as it 
seemed to both brothers, the brightness of the sunlight and the beauty 
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“ What have you done with Edward?” asked Mr. Law, as, having 
greeted her uncle warmly, Ellen seated herself at the foot of the couch 
on which he was reclining. 

“He has gone home to take tea with his mother, but he will be 
here before bedtime for his game of backgammon with you, papa.” 

“Could not his mother take her tea without him?” asked Mr. 
Benjamin Law, with something in his tone that brought the hot color 
into Ellen’s cheeks. She might have betrayed her irritation in words, 
but her father prevented this by answering quietly : 

“ Edward is going away very soon to the Far West, where he has 
been employed as engineer of a projected railway. His mother, of 
course, hates to part with him, and covets every hour of his society 
while he is here.” 

“He has been employed as engineer of a railway! Why, that’s 
a great thing for such a young man. What railway is it?” 

“T really do not know where it begins ; but it is to be a branch 
of the great Pacific Railway, and I believe it is to have one termi- 
nus on Lake Superior.” 

“Ah! IT know. Why, I have stock in that concern.” 

Ellen saw, when her uncle had left them, that her father was more 
than usually silent ; and, thinking that he was weary, she brought the 
tea-table close to his couch, and hastened to give him the cup of 
tea, which always cheered him, but which, this evening, seemed to 
have lost its power, for all Ellen’s little playful words and wiles won 
from him only a languid smile. 

“ Dear papa,” she said, at last, “ you look so tired—I will not let 
Edward come in to-night.” , 

“T am not tired, darling,” Mr. Law replied, as he drew her down 
and kissed her tenderly ; “and I must see Edward. I think I shall 
send you to sit with Mrs. Seaforth while he is here, for I want to see 
him alone.” 

“Oh, papa! have you secrets from me ?” 

“Perhaps these are Edward’s secrets,” said Mr. Law, with a gayer 
smile. 

“Tf they are,” answered Ellen, saucily, “ I shall soon hear them.” 

She did soon hear them; and, when she lay down to sleep that 
night, it was as Edward Seaforth’s affianced wife. The wooing had 
been short. 

“Ellen, I have loved you always—from the hour when you stood 
beside me, a tearful child, and let me see that the tears were not for 
the wounded hand, but for the heart bruised by having its generous 
gifts slighted, and its offered friendship rejected, I have loved you; 
but I would not have dared to seek you as my wife, had not your 
father encouraged me. Will you be as generous as he, Ellen? Will 
you be my own, Ellen—my wife ?” 

However the answer was given, it must have been satisfactory, for, 
after nearly an hour had passed, during which they paced the garden- 
walks under the starlit sky, exchanging those whispered words, more 
eloquent than any other form of speech, Edward Seaforth reéntered 
the room in which he had left Mr. Law, and, leading Ellen, blush- 
ing and agitated, to the couch on which he still reclined, said, 
“She is mine, sir. I must try to thank you by my life; I cannot by 
my words.” 

“You must thank God, my children,” said Mr. Law, as he held 
out one hand to Edward, and, passing the other arm around Ellen, 

drew her down beside him, and laid his hand gently on her head, while 
she hid her face against his shoulder. “Do not forget that God was 
the author of marriage. Our human laws make it a life-bond; but 
to me it seems to have been intended as a union which not even death 
shall wholly dissolve, but which shall exist in a modified form in that 
world where I hope soon to meet—” His voice fell, and he paused a 


moment, as if to gather breath, then resumed, “my wife—your mother, 
Ellen.” 








Such was the betrothal of Ellen Law and Edward Seaforth. Mr. 
Benjamin Law heard it with a smile which his sensitive brother felt | 
was not one of satisfaction. ‘I presume,” he said, “Mr. Seaforth 
will not delay his Western journey for his marriage ?” 

“ There will be no delaying on Edward’s part.” 

Mr. Benjamin Law was determined there should not be; and that 
day’s mail from L—— to New York carried a letter from him to some 
of the directors of the projected railway, the result of which was a 
Polite request from these gentlemen to Mr. Seaforth to begin his opera- 
tions as soon as possible. 

“T never shrank from a duty before,” said Edward Seaforth, as he 


communicated this to Ellen ; “ but it is hard to part with my Nellie— 
doubly hard now, when I fear—” He stopped abruptly; then, as ab- 
ruptly, drawing her closer to him, whispered, “ Darling, do you know 
what I fear ?” 

“My father—but oh, Ned, I cannot part from him and from you 
too; it is too much!” And Ellen, clasping her hands on his shoulder, 
rested her head on them, and wept with all the abandonment of child- 
hood ; for, in many respects, she was, indeed, still a child. Edward 

Seaforth could only soothe her by caresses; his voice was too un- 
steady for speech. A feeble call from the inner room startled them. 

“ Let me go to your father, Nellie; it will grieve him to see your 
red eyes, and I must tell him of my going. Compose yourself, darling, 
for his sake as well as for mine, and come to us as soon as you 
can.” — 

Mr. Law heard what Edward Seaforth had to say in a silence which 
remained unbroken for some minutes after he had ceased to speak. 

“ And when do you go?” he asked, at length. 

“This is Friday—I have some business to attend to for my mother, 
which will require a day or two—I think I cannot get off before Tues- 
day afternoon.” 

“ And it may be months before you can return again, and in a few 
weeks my poor child may be left fatherless.” 

“*T hope not, sir—I hope not,” Edward Seaforth ejaculated. But 
Mr. Law scarcely seemed to hear him; he resumed : 

“My brother will be kind to her; but—” He paused again, 
then, laying his hand on Edward, said, earnestly, “ My son, you love 
Ellen ?” 

“ As truly, sir, as you loved her mother.” 

“T believe it. Then I do you no wrong in asking that you will give 
her a claim to your name and your protection before you leave her. 
You are going on Tuesday afternoon—-why not be married on Tuesday 
morning, quietly, here by my bedside, with only your mother and sis- 
ters, and my brother and his wife, for witnesses? I shall die happier, 
Ned, for knowing that she is yours—that no will of man can separate 
you. You are willing to give me this pleasure, my son?” 

“ More than willing, dear sir—dear father,” said Ned, with a husky 
voice, pressing his lips on the hand Mr. Law still rested upon his 
arm ; “it will fulfil my dearest wish, if Ellen will consent.” 

“She will, dear child ; she never denied me any thing in her life. 
Call her to me; I am impatient to have it arranged.” 

Ellen came, heard her father’s wish, and, with pale face and quiv- 
ering lips, restraining with difficulty the tears which she dared not 
shed, declared herself ready to do as he desired. It was not till 
months after that she remembered she had been asked, and Edward 
that she had consented, for her father’s sake. 

Tt was not within the walls of a cathedral, along whose “ fretted 
vault” rolled the solemn tones of the organ, while costly trains of 
silk and velvet swept its long-drawn aisles, that Ellen Law and Ed- 
ward Seaforth took the vows that bound them to each other “ for bet- 
ter for worse, for richer for poorer, in sickness and in health, till death 
should them part.” Yet the scene, if it had less that impressed the 
senses, could boast an adjunct far more powerful to touch the heart, 
and to purify and deepen its emotions, than any we have named. They 
stood consciously in a presence before whose awful majesty the 
crowned king must bow. None could doubt who looked on Mr. 
Charles Law that the shadow of Death was already hovering over 
him, It was with this conviction that Edward Seaforth, in bidding 
adieu to his two hours’ wife, exacted a promise from her that she 
would telegraph to him if at any time she felt the need of his pres- 
ence. ‘ Remember,” he said, “ that my first duty in life is now to 
you.” 

“ And must you leave me, Edward—leave me with this great ter 
ror? I can never need you more than now.” 

This was spoken with sobs that half stifled speech. Edward 
pressed her with almost convulsive energy to his heart, and pressed 
his lips again and again to her bowed head, as he said, “‘ My darling, 
I have tried to free myself from this engagement, but they would not 
let me off, declaring that, to find another engineer and instruct him in 
regard to their plans, would cause a delay ruinous to their expecta- 
tions, as others would, in that case, be in the field before them. 
Even then I would have made another effort, at least to postpone my 
going; but your father would not consent—he thinks it would be 
wrong, and says I must not make you, Heaven’s best gift to me, an 
excuse for neglect of duty.” 
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And so they parted—he, for the work which wrinkles the brow 
and tasks the physical energies—she, for the struggle which presses 
the life-blood from the heart—he, for action—she, to sit still and 
suffer—whose was the harder part ? 

The cloud settled swiftly down on Mr. Law, and, long ere the roses 

of his garden were again in bloom, he was lying beneath the church- 
yard-mould. He had passed peacefully away, seeming to feel, after 
Ellen’s marriage, that his earthly work was done. At the time of his 
death, Ellen begged her uncle to send a telegram to her husband, 
urging him to come to her, “if only for a day,” she said; “I cannot 
live without seeing him.” Mr. Benjamin Law would have reasoned 
on the impossibility of her husband’s leaving his work ; but, to all he 
said, she only answered: “I must see him—I must see him, or I shall 
die.” 
“Young people do not die so easily as they think,” said Mr. Ben- 
jamin Law to himself, as he penned the telegram: “ My brother is 
gone; Ellen, well; think you had better not come on; may bring 
her to you soon.” 

“Have you sent my telegram?” asked Ellen, when she saw him 
next. 

““T telegraphed immediately on leaving you,” was the reply, re- 
ceived by her without a suspicion of its containing any thing equiv- 
ocal. 

“When do you think it will reach Edward ?” 

“ He ought to have it now.” 

“Do you not think he will send me a telegram before he sets 
out?” 

“Oh yes! if he comes.” 

“ Oh, I know he will come.” 

And so she waited and watched for the telegram ; and, when that 
day and another passed without bringing it, she said: “ A train must 
have been just leaving D——, and he would not wait to telegraph. 
How soon can he be here?” 

“Tn three days,” was the answer; and so she waited and watched 
again. Three days—four days passed—and then she said: “ He must 
have been absent, and did not get the telegram.” 

The next day brought her a letter. Her pale face grew paler as 
she recognized the writing, for it told her that he was not coming. 
The contents did not seem to make her more cheerful. And yet, of 
what could she complain? She asked herself the question more than 
once, and could find no answer. Tender pity breathed in every word ; 
but, was it not a little strange, she asked herself, that he seemed 
never to have thought of coming to her, or, if that were impossible, 
of sending for her—“ surely, I am to be with him now,” she thought, 
while a faint color rose to her white cheek. In the mean time her 
uncle, who had devoted himself to her with the tenderest assiduity, 
and had induced her to remove to his house, leaving Mrs. Simmonds 
in the old home, was full of admiration of Edward’s prudence. “He 
had never done him justice,” he said; “he did not know another 
young man who would have shown such wisdom, such self-command.” 
Poor. Ellen! she leona not speak the feelings which such remarks 
awakened ; no—not even to Edward himself—least of all, perhaps, to 
him could she say that she began to fear she was an unloved wife, and 
to wish that her father had not urged Edward, as she feared he had 
done, to an immediate marriage. It could scarcely be that these 
thoughts should not cast their shadow on her communications to her 
husband, for she was a simple girl, and knew not how to feign; and 
Edward Seaforth too soon began to fear, in his turn, that his young 
wife’s heart had never been his. “She would have done any thing to 
please her father then,” he said. 

It must not be supposed that he had willingly remained absent 
from Ellen, even though the telegraphic dispatch, sent by Mr. Benjamin 
Law, had been so far changed, before it reached him, as to read 
“thinks” for think,” making it appear to be Ellen’s desire that he 
should not come to her. This doubtless arrested his first impulse to 
set out for L—— without a moment’s delay; but, though he could 
not flatter himself that she felt his presence necessary to her well- 
being, he was none the less determined to go to her as soon as he 
could do so without sacrificing the interests of the company in whose 
employment he was engaged. Again and again this determination 
was defeated. At one time, when he was on the point of starting, a 
letter from the company suggested some immediate operations, which 
could not be trusted to a deputy ; at another he was met, on his way 
to the cars, by one of the superintendents he had appointed, who ex- 








pressed strong fears of a “strike” among the men. In writing to 
Ellen, after this second disappointment, he said: “It is almost as if 
an invisible hand was keeping us asunder.” Her letter, in reply, was 
so coldly ceremonious ; she spoke of her uncle’s kindness, his sym- 
pathy with her grief, so warmly, and so earnestly begged that her hus. 
band would give himself no trouble on her account, that Edward could 
stand it no longer. 

“ There is something at work which I do not see,” he said; “ ean 
it be her uncle ? I thought at one time he did not like me; I will go at 
once, if I lose my place: what is it worth to me without my Nellie ?” 

He threw some clothes into portmanteau, sent a telegram to Ellen 
—T shall be in L—— on Thursday next; meet me at my father’s,” 
and started. The journey was one of three days and nights. He 
arrived at L—— at noon of Thursday, and hurried to ‘his home. 
Eagerly he looked to the door, the windows, as he approached the 
well-remembered house. The three months that had passed since he 
left L——, vanished from his memory ; she was again the bride of an 
hour, clinging to him with bashful love; his heart beat fast, and his 
quickened steps soon bore him to the door. He rang the bell once, 
twice. The servant came with tardy steps; she was a stranger, and 
did not understand his agitated questions. Hastily pushing her aside, 
he entered the study where his father sat, busy on his next Sunday’s 
sermon. 

“Why, Ned, you here ?” was the surprised salfitation he received. 

“ Father, where is Eilen?” 

“Ellen! Why, my dear boy, we hoped she had gone to you. Have 
you not heard from her ?” 

“ Heard from her!” he repeated. ‘“ Father, I cannot understand ; 
what does it all mean ?” and he sank into a chair, with an air of such 
hopeless dejection and bewilderment that the good Dr. Seaforth was 
startled out of his accustomed calmness, and came to him, exclaim- 
ing: “ Do not be alarmed, Ned; it is only some mistake that will be 
easily rectified, I hope. All I know is that, not having seen Ellen, or 
heard from her for two days, your mother went yesterday to Mr. 
Law’s, and learned from Mrs. Law that Ellen had set out on a journey 
with her uncle, Monday evening. They would not tell her where they 
were going, but she felt no uneasiness, as they seemed in excellent 
spirits, especially Ellen, who left a message for us that she had not 
time to see us, but would write to us soon.” 

Edward heard without any lightening of the cloud that hung over 
him. He rose suddenly, saying, “ I must see Mrs. Law.” 

“ But your mother, Ned?” 

He was already at the door. “I will be back directly, but I must 
see to the bottom of this; till I have done that, I can think of noth- 
ing else.” The words were flung back to his father, as it were, while 
he hastened across the piazza, and down the steps. 

He saw Mrs. Law, questioned and cross-questioned, but could 
elicit nothing more, except that she believed there was something said 
about a telegram. 

“ Could Ellen be fleeing from him?” he asked himself, and grew 
half-frantic at the suggestion. He would follow her, but whither? 
Perhaps he could learn something of her at the railroad depot—there 
was but one in the little town. 

Thither he hastened. The ticket-office was open; a train of cars 
was, to leave in ten minutes. 

Mr. Law was well known in L——, and the depot-master, after 
little hesitation, remembered that he had sold him two tickets on 
Monday—he believed for this very train—yes; he was sure it was 
for this train—to Albany. 

“Give me a ticket!” and, snatching it with frantic eagerness, 
Edward Seaforth sprang into the cars, just as they moved from the 
depot. Mr. Law would hardly have found his admiration excited at 
this moment by the young husband’s singular calmness of mind. 

Travelling by railway, in pursuit of those who have started three 
days before you, is not calculated to quiet the emotions or keep the 
brain clear, especially if the chase has been preceded by three days 5 
and nights of travel and excitement. At Albany, the confusion al- 
ready existing in his mind was “ worse confounded” by contradictory 
reports, till he was thrown back upon a chance-word dropped by the 
conductor of the train from L——, that Mr. Law had spoken of going 
West—he believed to Illinois. This was a gleam of light, and with 
new hope he sped back to D , sending back a few pencilled lines t0 
his mother to relieve her anxiety, promising to write her more at large 
from D , whither he also forwarded a telegram for Ellen. Witb 
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yet greater agitation, but less assurance than he had experienced at 
L——, he approached the house in which he hoped to find his wife. 
Even the dull eyes of his landlady discovered the change that had 
passed over him, and she exclaimed, as he entered, “ Why, Mr. Sea- 
forth! What is the matter with you?” 

He did not even hear the question, but asked, nervously, “Is any 
one waiting for me?” 

“No, sir. I don’t think they looked for you so soon.” 

“ Are there no letters for me ?” 

“Oh, yes, sir; here’s two. That must be for you, I s’pose.” 

She pointed to a telegram. Without looking at the address, he 
tore it open. It was his telegram to Ellen, “ Wait for me.” He 
dropped it, and, sinking into a chair, quite forgetful of the landlady’s 
presence, turned to his letter. It was from Mr. Law, and enclosed a 
second sheet in an envelope. The letter was not long, a few seconds 
sufficed to read and reread it. It contained the following lines : 





“ Epwarp Searortu—Sir : My niece having withdrawn from L—, 
to avoid the meeting which she could not have denied you on your late 
visit to that place, you will, I think, be prepared to learn that she de- 
sires nothing so much as a severance of those ties by which her father, 
in the weakness of mind caused by long illness, so rashly bound you 
both. Fortunately, your immediate departure, and the seclusion in 
which she has lived, has prevented the marriage from being widely 
known, and yet, more fortunately, you are residing in a State where di- 
vorces are easily obtained without publicity. Ellen asks, as a last favor, 
that you will not attempt to communicate with her directly on this sub- 
ject, and that you will guard her name, as far as possible, from exposure 
to scandal. Enclosed is a power of attorney, signed by her, which you 
can fill up with the name of any lawyer you think proper to employ. 
As the divorce is sought solely on the ground that the marriage was 
contracted while she was a minor, under undue influence, I presume 
there will be no opposition offered. Ellen’s signature has been wit- 
nessed by Mrs. Simmonds, but, lest you should still have any doubt, I 
have appended to it my attestation of its genuineness taken by a notary. 
I think you will agree with me, that the sooner this disagreeable busi- 
ness is concluded, the better for all. I shall take Ellen to Europe im- 
mediately after we are notified of her freedom, and, before you meet 
again, every thing that could make a meeting disagreeable to either will, 
I hope, be forgotten. Yours, respectfully, 

“B, Law.” 


We have said that this was read and reread in a few seconds. 
This rereading was indeed necessary to convince Edward Seaforth that 
his eyes had not played him false. When convinced of this, he turned 
to the enclosure. He did not read the paper—he knew its contents— 
but he examined every turn of Ellen’s signature, of Mrs. Simmonds’s ; 
he read carefully Mr. Law’s attestation, and, muttering “I do not 
think he would lay himself open to a charge of perjury,” stuffed the 
papers into his pocket, and, never hearing his landlady’s remonstrances, 
proceeded at once to the office of a well-known lawyer of D His 
business there was soon arranged. There would be no difficulty, the 
lawyer declared. The lady’s petition would be presented by a legal 
friend, whom he would instruct; he would assure the court that his 
client, Mr. Seaforth, would make no objection, and it would, of course, 
be granted, and “ the bill of costs—” 

“Will be sent to me, of course,” interrupted Edward Seaforth. 

“Very well, just as you please; it will not be much. To untie 
the marriage-knot is fortunately about the easiest thing we are called 
upon to do.” 

Edward Seaforth scarcely heard him. Quite another voice was 
ringing in his ears, uttering quite other words: “ A union which not 
even Death shall dissolve.” For an instant, the past rushed back 
upon him, and his broad chest heaved with a great sob; but he mas- 
tered the agony, rose, and walked stumblingly toward the door. 

“Stop, sir; here is your hat.” 

He went out, and, walking on like a man in a dream, found his 
way, he could scarcely have told how, to his lonely room, always dull 
enough, and which had now lost even the light of hope. 

He was summoned to tea by his landlady, but, making no answer 
to the summons, was supposed to be sleeping off his fatigue, and was 
left undisturbed. 

The next morning, his landlady grew anxious, and, entering his 
room, found him in a raging fever, muttering wild, delirious fancies, 
or making confused, half-intelligible replies to her questions. 

A physician was called in, who declared the case an alarming one 
—brain-fever. ‘Mr. Seaforth’s friends,” he said, “ should be instant- 
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ly written for.” Through an inquisitive clerk at the village post-office, 
it was discovered that Mr. Seaforth corresponded most frequently with 
a Dr. Seaforth and a Mrs. Edward Seaforth, both living, as it appeared, 
at L——, in Connecticut. “ Better not write to the lady. She may 
be one of the hysterical sort, and only complicate matters by getting 
ill herself.” 

So the physician wrote to Dr. Seaforth, and, within a week, Ed- 
ward’s father and mother were beside him. 

They found him still fevered and delirious, and, when he woke into 
consciousness, the strong man had become as the little child. All that 
had immediately preceded his illness seemed blotted from his memory. 
A call from his son’s lawyer had made Dr. Seaforth aware of the pro- 
ceedings commenced for the obtaining his divorce from Ellen. He 
asked to see the papers, and the lawyer showed him not only the 
power of attorney and the petition presented, but the letter of Mr. 
Law to Edward Seaforth, which had been dropped in his office. Under 
the circumstances, he did not hesitate to read it. Never was man so 
amazed. Ellen wish to be divorced from her husband! Ellen, the 
simple-hearted child, who had wept so often and so passionately for 
his continued absence! 

The more he thought, the more unaccountable it seemed. He 
called his wife, whose quicker perceptions had often guided him 
aright. She read the legal documents without apparently the least 
understanding of their contents, at least so her husband thought from 
her silence, though he might have read some meaning in her com- 
pressed lip and the color that rose slowly to her pale cheek. 

“ Nothing else?” she asked, when she gave them back. 

“ Yes, this,” and he handed her Mr. Law’s letter. 

She read it rapidly. “The wily serpent!” she exclaimed, in a 
tone that expressed as much of scorn as those few words could 
bear. 

“Do you call Ellen—our frank-hearted Ellen—by such a name?” 
asked her husband. 

“Ellen! No; the poor, simple child; she has had nothing to do 
with this. I doubt if she knows any thing about it. Her uncle is 
the serpent, or rather the fox. Hethinks he has stopped every avenue 
by which his double-dealing—his windings and turnings—may be de- 
tected; and those poor young fools—” Suddenly, her humor changed. 
She covered her face with her hands, and sobbed aloud: “ My boy— 
my noble boy—so true himself—how could he suspect others? And 
he lies there, slain by that bad man as much as if he had driven steel 
through his heart.” 

“ But, my dear wife, let us hope still; our boy may recover,” said 
the good doctor. 

“ Yes, he will recover,” she said, rising, and speaking with cheer- 
ful confidence. ‘God forgive me for my faithlessness! This illness 
has been a blessed providence to unmask secret villany, and restore 
two trusting hearts to each other.” 

And in this persuasion she rested, and so successful was she in 
impressing it on others, that even the legal gentlemen judged it wise 
to stay proceedings till they could obtain further instructions from the 
principals, while Dr. Seaforth determined to leave her with Edward, 
and returned to L , that he might communicate her husband’s con- 
dition to Ellen, and, if her heart was indeed, as they hoped, true to 
him, might bring her back with him to D . 

He was spared this journey, however; for, within a few hours of 
the time appointed for his setting out, Ellen arrived, accompanied by 
good Mrs, Simmonds. 

To account for this, we must take the reader back to L——. Mr. 
Law had kept his niece away from home, under various pretexts, as 
long as he could, though never so far away but that they could receive 
their letters within a few hours of their delivery in L——. This had 
been done to satisfy Ellen, she having declared that the journey, pro- 
fessedly undertaken for her health, would do her more harm than 
good if she could not receive her letters regularly. She had written 
to Edward, informing him of her absence and its cause, but, of course, 
her letter was not sent by Mr. Law. Very reluctantly did her uncle 
consent to return with her to L—— about a week after Dr. and Mrs, 
Seaforth had been summoned to their son. He had hoped to keep 
Ellen away till the decree of divorce had been obtained, when he be- 
lieved that wounded pride would bar all intercourse with the family of 
her husband, and so his own agency in procuring it would remain un- 
known to her. But Ellen, submissive as she was in general, some- 
times grew restive, and asserted her own will, and lier will was then 
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decidedly to go home ; for she was sure there must be letters from 
Edward awaiting her there. When disappointed in this expectation, 
she broke down completely, declared herself ill, and kept her room. 
This exactly suited Mr. Law, and he immediately gave orders to Mrs. 
Law, and through her to the servants, that no one should be admitted 
to her room. Accordingly, when the sisters of Edward Seaforth 
called, they were met by Mrs. Law, who condoled with them on the 
intelligence they brought of their brother’s illness, but declared that 
she dared not admit them to Ellen, who was herself too ill to bear 
any agitation. They went, but scarcely had Mrs. Law time to con- 
gratulate herself on their departure, when Mrs. Simmonds appeared, 
and she was not so easily got rid of. Quiet as she ordinarily was, 
there was, when occasion demanded it, an air of resolution about Mrs. 
Simmonds which made even Mr. Law doubt the practicability of 
changing her purpose, when she said, after hearing all that could be 
told of the importance of keeping Mrs. Seaforth tranquil, “Now I 
will go to Ellen.” 

“T beg, I entreat of you, Mrs. Simmonds, if you must see her, at 
least to be careful not to speak of her husband’s illness, or of his fool- 
ish rushing here the other day, and rushing away again. Pfay prom- 
ise me this.” 

“Excuse me, Mr. Law; I cannot promise till I have seen Ellen. 
I know not what it would be right to tell, and what to withhold.” 

Mr. Law could scarcely restrain the outward expression of his 
rage, but he endeavored to speak with calmness, as he said: “I will 
let my niece know you are here.” 

“That is hardly necessary,” Mrs. Simmonds answered, passing him 
on the stairs with a face as a summer’s sea, and closing the door of 
Ellen’s room upon him. 

Mr. Law’s was not an enviable state of mind as he waited and lis- 
tened. He had not to wait long. 


Ellen’s bell rang violently—then her door was opened, and her | 


voice was heard calling to her maid, “‘ Marie, Marie—quick—get me a 
carriage!” 

Mr. Lawran up-stairs. Mrs. Simmonds was on her knees, packing 
Ellen’s trunk. Ellen was tying on her bonnet, with trembling fingers. 

“ What are you going to do, Ellen, my child? This excitement will 
kill you.” 

“* Not so surely as the belief that my husband had forgotten me 
was doing. Oh, uncle, did you think you could separate those whom 
God had joined together? I am going to my husband, if, indeed, I 
have a husband—if he is gone, 0 God! how shall I forgive you ?” 

Mr. Law saw at that moment how little he had known’ the heart 
of his niece when he had supposed he could transfer her, like some 
beautiful ornament, to his home. 

Ellen was several days in D 
it safe that Edward should see her, though she had often, in that 
time, been permitted to look upon his sleeping face. Before they 
met, all had been explained to him, and their meeting was with a ful- 
ness of delight that left them, for some time, but little power of 
speech. At last, Ellen exclaimed: “0 Edward, did you think any 
human power could sever the bond of a true marriage like ours? No, 
no, my husband ; I am your true wife, and that means that I am yours 
always ; your cross or your crown, as you will.” 

How he answered her, we will leave the reader to imagine. 








DRESS. 





HE poet Thomson would have us believe that 
‘“* Beauty unadorned is adorned the most,” 
but, with the exception of the Adamites, in the second or third cen- 
tury, another sect of the same name in the twelfth, and some savage 
tribes, mankind have agreed in believing that dress of some sort is 
requisite to the displaying of personal charms to the best advantage. 
There is, in fact, a tendency among men, and especially among wo- 


before the physicians considered | 








| which we ordinarily assign to him in the scale of intelligence. 


men, to excess of bodily ornamentation ; so that Ovid did not greatly 


exaggerate when he said that “a woman, for the most part, is the least 
part of herself.” A remarkable exception to this statement is, how- 
ever, to be found in Uganda—a province in Africa 
tal offence for a man to display an uncovered leg, while the ladies are 
permitted to exemplify, to the very ietter, Thomson’s esthetical dictum. 
Occasionally, indeed, even among the most civilized nations, partial trials 
of the same rule have been made, but sensible ladies have not cared to 
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wear their drapery “ at half-mast,” lest it should be thought that they 
did so “in token of departed modesty.” A few have even been so par- 
ticular in regard to the completeness of their attire, that they would 
have died of vexation, if circumstances required them to appear in 
public otherwise than as their sense of propriety (and their vanity ?) 
dictated. For example, Lady Margaret Herbert, being asked why she 
cared for a pretty pattern of a night-cap, replied, “Oh, but you know, 
in case of a fire!” 

The importance of dress depends, however, on something besides 
such rare contingencies. Generally, one’s success in the world is, to 
a great extent, determined by his dress. It may rarely happen that so 
trifling a matter as the style of a wig will blight a man’s prospects, as 
was the case with the unfortunate prime minister whom Queen Anne 
dismissed, because he appeared before her in a tie-wig instead of a 
full-bottom ; yet it is unquestionably true that a great deal depends 
upon the artistic effect of what the worshippers of St. Veronica and 
the united nine Saints William do for the human exterior. Ferguson 
said : 

“ For though you had as wise a snout on 
As Shakespeare or Sir Isaac Newton, 
I'll take my aith 
Your judgment fouk would hae a doubt on, 
Till they could see you witia a suit on 
O’ guid braid claith ; ” 
and many an ill-clad wretch has found that it is verily so. 

The shabby appearance of a stranger leads us, ‘almost-inevitably, 
to form an unfavorable opinion of him. Gérard, the famous painter, 
when a young man, was the bearer of a letter of introduction to Lan- 
juinais, a member of the Council of Napoleon I. Lanjuinais, observing 
that he was very meanly clad, received him with extreme coldness; 
but presently, when he discovered his fine talents, treated him with 
deferential politeness, and, on his leaving, even accompanied him into 
the antechamber. Gérard expressed, in his countenance, much sur- 
prise at the change. “ My young friend,” said Lanjuinais, “ we receive 
a stranger according to his dress; we take leave of him according to 
his merit.” Lovers, especially, have great reason to pay much atten- 
tion to their toilet, for, as Jean Paul tells us, “love, like the plague, is 
communicated by clothing.” 

“* Women, like moths, are ever caught by glare, 
And Mammon wins his way where angels might despair ;”’ 

and Mammon cannot win more effectually than by putting his effects 
upon the backs of his votaries. Therefore, while from a religious 
stand-point much may be said against extravagance in dress, we should 
show a striking ignorance of human nature, if we were to decry the 
giving of some attention to*the embellishment of the human form 
divine. The ancient philosopher, who required his daughters to dis- 
card all feminine ornaments, on the ground that their ugliness was 
made the more conspicuous thereby, was certainly unacquainted with 
the rudiments of esthetics. A lady when tastefully attired may seem 
almost comely, though, en déshabillé, a veritable Hecate. 

Though some attention to dress is a social law, which no one 
should deride, yet the wise must ever feel the greatest contempt for 
that class of persons who seem to regard dress as the final cause of 
man. When Faulkner, the bookseller, dressed as a fashionable beau, 
called on Dean Swift, that great humorist received him as a stranger, 
with much affected respect. Faulkner was obliged to retire and reap- 
per in his ordinary dress. “ Ah! my good friend,” said the dean, “I 
am happy to see you. Here was a coxcomb an hour ago who pre- 
tended to pass for you, but I sent him packing.” All fops deserve 
no better treatment. It has been well observed, that “if a Mussul- 
man, in his flowing robe, wished to warn his son against renouncing 
his faith he would take the completest, smartest, dapperest dandy out 
of the streets of Pera and say, ‘There, my son, if you ever come to 
forget God and the Prophet, may you look like that!’” Dress is one 
of those things which distinguish man from the brute, yet, beyond a 


| certain point, the more attention one pays to it, the lower is the rank 


It 
must, however, be admitted, that some men, distinguished for their 
genius, were inclined to foppery. Aristotle, for instance, was fond of 
dress, and perhaps took as much pleasure in adorning his fingers with 
rings as in threading the labyriath of philosophy. Fox, the great 
orator, was also a dandy. With Lord Carlisle he once travelled from 
Paris to Lyons for the express purpose of buying waistcoats, and dur- 
ing the whole journey they talked of nothing else. Cardinal Richelieu 
did not disdain to wear a red feather in his cap and a sword by his 
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side; as if by these bawbles he could convince the world that he was 
a second Ximenes, competent to devise plans of campaign, or to lead 
an army into battle. But such examples do not dignify foppery. 
They are only so many instances of imperfection) in human genius. 
Fops, as a class, are none the less fools, because a few great men 
have been found in their company. The vast majority of wise men 
have been, if not regardless of their personal appearance, at least not 
greatly attentive thereto. They lament that half of human life is 
necessarily consumed in such unintellectual pursuits as “ eating and 
drinking, buttoning and unbuttoning,” as says Lord Byron. But the 


| 








fop cannot conceive of any loftier subject of contemplation than the 


color or pattern of a cravat, or of any nobler occupation than the ex- 
quisite tying of it. There is no affectation in his avowed contempt for 
all professions save his own, and in his consciousness of being superior 
to all men who are not as gloriously arrayed as himself. When Beau 
Brummel, who had no carriage in which to drive to a certain dinner- 
party, was invited to a seat in the carriage of a gentleman, who was 
not dressed in the height of fashion, it was in honest perplexity that 
he inquired: “ But how are you to go? You would not like, per- 
haps, to get up behind; and yet it would hardly do for me to be seen 
in the same carriage with you.” He not only feared that his reputa- 
tion would suffer from such companionship, but he also felt that there 
was an immeasurable distance between himself—the prince of beaux 
—and a mere gentleman. Poor Brummell! The time came when 
none was so poor as to do him reverence. At Caen, toward the close 
of his life, he used to go from shop to shop, begging cologne for his 
wigs and biscuit for his lunch. 

Closely allied to coxcombry are many extravagances and absurdi- 
ties in dress, which are not at all confined to professed beaux and their 
counterparts among the fair sex, but are found in the world of fashion 
at large. Perhaps nothing has been a more general and predominant 
cause of bringing unhappy mortals, to whom the Fall has made cloth- 
ing a necessity, into pecuniary embarrassments than a desire to con- 
form to the prevalent fashions in dress. We do not wonder that 
Richard Steele was so often driven to his wit’s end for money, when 
he did not hesitate to pay forty guineas for a single wig. Beau Brum- 
mel said that eight hundred pounds a year would hardly suffice, even 
with strict economy, to keep a gentleman properly apparelled. The 
finest lady would scarcely wish to have a wardrobe, consisting, as did 
Queen Elizabeth’s, of three thousand dresses, unless she were to dwell 
among the Ashanti (who once every year, after the king has exhibited 
his tnree thousand wives and other possessions, are permitted to make 
a grand display of their own wealth); but, if she had not several dozen 
at least, she would certainly complain oftentimes that she had nothing 
to wear. 

The child of extravagance is absurdity. A bulky volume would 
not be large enough to describe the many fantastic and ridiculous cos- 
tumes, which human ingenuity has devised, and human beings have, 
successively, regarded with admiration. There may be a definite 
standard of beauty in some things, but assuredly there is none in 
dress. The rich and noble, or rather those among them who are 
devotees to fashion, demand something which shall distinguish them 
from the commonalty. The genius of painters and sculptors who 
have made esthetics a study, though employed to adorn their houses, 
is rarely called to the work of decorating themselves. The exquisite 
female draperies of Vandyck were, indeed, in the seventeenth cen- 
tury, models for ladies of fashion, but, for the most part, the invention 
of costumes is left to persons of uncultivated tastes, who might more 
fitly ply their trade in Japan, assisting the married ladies there to 
make themselves as hideous in appearance as their jealous lords re- 
quire them to be. Their devices are promulgated at the opening of 
each season ; they have at least the merit of being new; the novelty 
of them (if they be also expensive enough) attracts the exquisites of 
either sex, who are as ill-qualified as the inventors to judge of their 
becomingness ; nothing better, that is new, is to be had; and so, in 
their eagerness to be the leaders of fashion, they adopt them. The 
rest of the fashionable world, tired of the season-old costumes, cast 
about for new, and indolently acquiesce in those which have been 
already introduced. And whatever the rich decree to be the mode, 
that, the world thinks, must be beautiful and becoming. It is not 
long before the new fashions are imitated, with cheap materials and in 
a bungling manner by servants, and thus, ceasing to mark social dis- 
tinctions clearly enough, they are rejected by the élite for other de- 
vices. Change follows change, sometimes, though accidentally, for 





the better ; generally, as if by design, for the worse. Napoleon said 
truly that nations are sheep-like, and ready to follow the first who 
sets a strange example. In respect to dress, they may be more appo- 
sitely described as ape-like, for apes, seeing the hunter putting on a 
mantle, invest themselves, upon his departure, with other mantles left 
for their use, though, unfortunately, being covered with glue, they are 
not so easily laid aside as are fashions among men. 

Many fashions owe their origin to a desire to conceal or compensate 
for certain bodily defects. In order to make short persons appear taller, 
shoes, which elevated the wearer six inches from the ground, were in- 
troduced. Afterward, though not until the shoes were abandoned, 
head-gears, a foot high, were in vogue. The discarded shoes were 
sometimes used in the construction of these lofty fabrics. Tall people 
adopjed these contrivances, and so ‘the short were, comparatively, as 
short as ever. 

Fulk, Earl of Anjou, had ill-formed feet—a defect which he con- 
cealed by having the toes of his shoes bent upward in an immense 
curve. Curved shoes came at once into fashion, and gave a deformed 
appearance to many perfect feet. Isabelle, the gouvernante of Flan- 
ders, refused, .as a mark of patriotism, to change her dress during the 
siege of Ostend. The “ couleur Isabelle”—a dirty buff—was soon in 
great demand. 

False hair, used first by those whose heads were sparingly covered 
by their own, came to be regarded as so much more desirable than the 
natural hair, that those coiffeurs were the most esteemed who could 
make the natural appear false. 

Some Roman lady, having good gold in her purse, but poor color- 
ing matter in her hair, remedied the defect by pulverizing her gold, 
and sprinkling the dust over her head. The Spanish, finding gold- 
dust too costly for ordinary use on their dark hair, imitated the au- 
riferous hue by a chemical process. They rubbed their hair with sul- 
phur, steeped it in aqua-fortis, and exposed it to the meridian sun. In 
France, the robe de chambre had been worn only a short time, when 
the friars discovered the secret of its adoption, and declaimed against 
it. The ladies substituted, in place of it, another dress, serving the 
same purpose, and disarmed the monks by calling it, complimentarily, 
a “ Capuchin,” and the Capuchin was all the rage, even among those 
who had no real need of wearing it. But another use was soon found 
for it, at least in England. The hood became the receptacle of billet- 
douzx, which the gentlemen could give without being rebuked, and the 


ladies receive without being abashed. The négligé was introduced 


into France to hide dorsal deformities, and became fashionable, though 
it disfigured those who were free from vertebral defects. The sym- 
pathetic and self-sacrificing companions of a princess, whose face was 
covered with a natural eruption, consoled her in her affliction by wear- 
ing “ patches” on their cheeks ; and inexorable Fashion decreed that 
all beauties should be marred by these artificial excrescences. The 
patches of the ladies of the Samoa Island are more defensible. They 
are made by blistering the skin in such a manner that an indelible 
spot is formed, lighter than the surrounding surface. They are the 
memorials of departed friends, or the mementos of favors received. 
Our English grandfathers and grandmothers, before the first French 
Revolution, were, in a comparatively great degree, free from the tyr- 
anny of Fashion. French modes had not been introduced, and every 
one was free to dress as he pleased. There was, consequently, no 
uniformity of style. Things were, it is true, fashionable or unfash- 
ionable, just as they are now, but a greater liberty of choosing those 
which would set off one’s personal charms to advantage was enjoyed. 
Since Paris has become the arbiter of style in dress, it would seem as 
if the homely people, who are in a vast majority, had conspired to 
force upon the world such fashiong as are the best adapted to conceal 
the beauties of their more highly-favored fellow-creatures. A disposi- 
tion to change the modes with every season, and an indisposition to re- 
adopt any which have not been forgotten for at least a decade, increase 
the difficulty which the fair sex experience in adorning themselves 
tastefully. It seems that no degree of wsthetical merit can prevent 
any fashion from passing into oblivion after the lapse of a certain pe- 
riod, unless it be a peculiarly bad one, like the stove-pipe hat (which 
even women persist in wearing when on horseback, thereby spoiling 
their elegant riding-habit) and the shaving of the face, which Tertul- 
lian declared to be “ a lie against Nature, and an impious attempt to 
improve the works of the Almighty ”—a fashion that, like many 


' others, certainly originated in that spirit of egotism which led Sir 


Peter Lely, the painter, to believe that we should all have been bene- 
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fited, in point of personal appearance, if his opinion could have been 
consulted at the Creation! Charles II., of England, having invented 
a “vest dress,” which all the world put on and admired, though it 
made the wearer look like a magpie, declared that he would never 
alter it. But he was obliged to give it up when Louis XIV. showed 
his contempt for it and the inventor by making it a part of the livery 
of his footmen. 

Sometimes it has been as difficult a matter to introduce a new cos- 
tume as it was for King Charles to retain his. The hoop-skirt, for in- 
stance, when first brought into England, was eyed askance; but the 
French, having sent it over by a smuggler, contrived to have it seized, 
sagaciously anticipating that the notoriety which it would thus acquire 
would render it fashionable. The English ladies, not satisfied with its 
amplitude (though Margaret of Valois’s was large enough to conceal 
flenry IV. from the men who came to assassinate him), increased its 
circumference to nine yards. 

The almost universal custom of adorning the human body by 
means of pigments, comes properly under the heading of this article, 
taken in its radical sense. The Scythians, having made some Thracian 
ladies prisoners, amused themselves by tracing very ridiculous figures 
on their bodies. The captives, when restored to freedom, ingeniously 
concealed these absurd devices by the addition of a variety of flour- 
ishes, and thus converted the marks of disgrace into an ornament, 
which soon became fashionable among their country-women. Tattoo 
suggested to more civilized nations the use of rouge for the beautify- 
ing of the cheeks of the fair sex. Rouge has been accurately defined 
by Jean Paul as “ the extreme unction of departed beauty.” It is, 
indeed, a poor substitute for the delicate blush of youth, yet no devout 
Roman Catholic is more solicitous for the pouring of holy oil upon his 
dying body than is the pale-faced lady for the aid of art to stimulate 
facial charms, and conceal the number of her years. But why is it 
that the carmine must be confined to the cheeks, in order to produce 
a pleasing effect ? When Queen Elizabeth’s maids-of-honor, knowing 
her repugnance to the use of a mirror after the decay of her beauty, 
revenged themselves on her for her “ peevishness” by transferring the 
vermeil to the royal nose, why was the change provocative of mirth ? 
Was it because redness of that part of the face is always associated 
with inebriety or disease? Whatever may be the true explanation, 
she is fortunate who can dispense with meretricious arts for the im- 
provement of her complexion. 

Among fashionable absurdities, one, the greatest of all, remains to 
be noticed. It is fashionable mourning—a most incongruous colloca- 
tion of words. One would suppose that the only fashion which could 
obtain in mourning would be an attire, like the sackcloth of the an- 
cients, which should indicate nothing save the sorrow consequent 
upon bereavement. A wife, who loves her husband more than dress, 
will not, in the event of his death, be solicitous about the richness, 
grace, and symmetry of her weeds. So common is ostentatious grief, 
that it is generally assumed that widows, young widows at least, when 
they put on mourning (which is so becoming), have their eyes turned 
hopefully toward the future rather than sorrowfully toward the past. 
Dean Swift says: “If a man will observe, as he walks the streets, he 
will find the merriest countenances in mourning-coaches.” The Dig- 
ger Indians of California do not more offensively parade their grief at 
the death of a relative, when, burning the corpse, they besmear their 
bodies with the ashes, mixed with pitch, leaving it to wear off, than 
do so many among us who 

“wear the mockery of woe 
To midnight dances and the public show.” 
The climax of the absurdity of our mourning fashions is, that while 
the heathen put on pleasing colors—as blue among the Persians, white 
and yellow among the Chinese—we, who alone have an assured hope 
of immortality, wear black—the emblem of despair! 





AN EXOTIC. 


(This poem, by the late lamented Henry Trwmop, of South Carolina, was 
originally published, during the war, in an obscure Southern paper, and is 
reproduced here at the special request of the poet's friends.—Ep.] 


OT in a climate near the sun 
Did the cloud with its trailing fringes float, 
Whence, white as the down of an angel’s plume, 
Fell the snows of her brow and throat. 








And the ground had been rich for a thousand years 

With the blood of heroes, and sages, and kings, 
Where the rose, that blooms in her exquisite cheek, 
Unfolded the flush of its wings. 


On a land, where the faces are fair though pale, 
As a moonlit mist, when the winds are still, 

She breaks, like a morning in paradise, 
Through the palms of an Orient hill. 


Her beauty, perhaps, were all too bright, 
But about her there broods some delicate spell, 
Whence the wondrous charm of the girl grows soft 
As the light in an English dell. 


There is not a story of faith and truth 
On the starry scroll of her country’s fame, 
But has helped to shape her stately mien, 
And to touch her soul with flame! 


I sometimes forget, as she sweeps me a bow, 
That I gaze on a simple English maid, 
And I bend my head as if to a queen, 
Who is courting my lance and blade. 


Once, as we read in a curtained niche, 
A poet who sang of her sea-throned isle, 
There was something of Albion’s mighty Bess 
In the flash of her haughty smile. 


She seemed to gather from every age 

All the greatness of England about her there, 
And my fancy wove a royal crown 

Of the dusky gold of her hair. 


But it was no queen to whom that day 
In the dim green shade of a trellised vine, 
I whispered a hope that had somewhat to do 
With a small white hand in mine. 


The Tudor had vanished, and, as I spoke, 

*Twas herself looked out of her frank brown eye, 
And an answer was burning upon her face, 

Ere I caught the low reply. 


What was it? Nothing the world need know— 
The stars saw our parting! Enough that then 

I walked from the porch with the tread of a king, 
And she—was a queen again! 





THE FLORIDA EVERGLADES. 





HERE is a great deal of truthfulness and poetry in the name that 

has been given to the beautiful openings which occur in the 
swampy scenery of the peninsula of Florida. Formed in a low and 
yet not absolutely level country, these magnificent examples of semi- 
tropical richness strike the beholder with surprise; and it seems 4 
waste of Nature’s grandest exhibitions. to have these carnivals of 
splendid vegetation occurring in isolated places, where it is but 
seldom that they are seen by the appreciative eye of cultivated and 
intellectual observers. 

In the wars which have occurred in times past with the aboriginal 
inhabitants of Florida, we became familiar with the name of the 
“ Florida Everglade,” and have insensibly associated it with the sad 
reminiscences of massacres and defeats of our troops, under the lead 
of Scott, Jessup, Taylor, and other of our famous generals who flour- 
ished some twoscore years ago. These Everglades were places where 
Nature was most profuse in her gigantic vegetable productions— 
forest-trees, heaven -towering in height, vines and cactus - plants, 
struggling for supremacy in the rich soil, and uniting to form these 
strongholds under the protection of which Osceola, and other great 
native chieftains, made their most effective struggles for independence, 
and most severely taxed the patience and courage of our troops; and 
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it was in these places that the savage often gained great but only 
temporary triumphs. 

Upen obtruding high ground, associated with these everglades, 
grow the grandest live-oaks of the world, the far-reaching branches 
of an individal tree often extending over a surface of ground equal 
to the area of a “city square;” while every possible variety of 
vegetation, in exaggerated proportions, crowd all available space. 
Parasites fasten upon projecting limbs, and increase the variety of 
foliage. Vines, with trunks a foot in diameter, like huge serpents, 
seem to have sprung with one leap fifty feet into the air, and then 
grasped in their constrictor folds the forest giants, which under the 
pressure struggle almost hopelessly to retain their vitality. 

But the great feature of these Everglades is exhibited in the count- 
less variety of the feathered tribe. Myriads of cormorants constantly 
disturb the surface of the water. The scarlet ibis, the gayly-decked 
wood-duck, the beautiful mallard, the gigantic blue heron, the deli- 
cate song-bird, and imperial eagles, are constantly in sight, mingling 
their discordant voices and the shrill sounds of their whistling wings, 
suggesting a profuseness of animal life that rivals that of the vegetable 
world. ‘ 

The deer, most favorably situated for supplying itself with food, 
and thoroughly protected from the deadly pursuit of man, grows larger 
than elsewhere on the continent, and, as a permitted monarch of the 
wastes, breaks through the tangled foliage which lines the banks of the 
inland lakes, and with the aquatic inhabitants enjoys the luxury of 
bathing in the pure water, a taste which the graceful animal seems to 
indulge even to excess. 

The sun seems ever to shine with the intensest brilliancy. Op- 
pressive, however, as may be ‘the heat, the cool ‘sea-breezes of the 
Mexican Gulf constantly temper the atmosphere, and produce a genial- 
ity of climate that can only be understood by realization. But, under 
the influence of this germinating heat, the rapid growth of the vege- 
tation seems unbounded, and ever full of the vigor of youth. There 
is no evidence of decay anywhere. The frosts which make the North- 
ern forests in the fall mottled with gay colors never garnish these 
Southern landscapes ; all is one intense but ever-varying green. It is 
this feature which makes it quite impossible to reproduce these tropical 
exhibitions on canvas, and renders all exaggerated displays of red, 
yellow, blue, and scarlet, as peculiar to tropical regions, the falsest 
things of all the demonstrations of meretricious art. 





SONNET. 





ITHIN the deep-blue eygs of Heaven a haze 
Of saddened passion dims their tender light, 
For that her fair queen-child, the Summer bright, 
Lies a wan corse amidst her mouldering bays ; 
The sullen Autumn lifts no voice of praise 
To herald Winter’s cold and cruel might, 
But winds foreboding fill the desolate night, 
And die at dawning down wild woodland ways; 
The sovereign Sun at noonday smileth cold, 
As through a shroud he hath no power to part, 
And huddled flocks crouch listless round their fold ; 
The mock-bird’s dumb—no more with cheerful dart 
Upsoars the lark through morning’s quivering gold— 
And dumb or dead, methinks, great Nature’s heart. 
Pact H. Hayne. 





A TYPICAL FRENCH FAMILY. 





ALZAC has given us, in his wonderful series of novels, the 
most vivid illustration of French domestic life which exists in 
literature. Therein are portrayed, in colors so vivid, the passions, the 
virtues, the follies, the tastes, peculiar to the French, and especially to 
the Parisian character, that the truth of the description at once im- 
presses every reader. It is not more true of any nation than of the 
French, that in order to know them you must penetrate beyond the 
outward social crust noted by the casual observer of every day. Un- 





derneath that glittering and reckless Paris which the passing tourist 
is content to observe, there lies much that is worse, much that is 
better, than the vain frivolity which flaunts itself in the spacious 
streets, the gorgeous saloons, and the luxurious theatres of the metropo- 
lis. Hid out of sight, there is a Parisian world of plodders and toilers 
—an earnest army, smileless, living on that narrow confine which sepa- 
rates decent comfort from hopeless want. Hid out of sight, too, there 
is the French home-life, the relation of the French husband to his wife 
and his children, and all those customs and habits which, through cen- 
turies, have accumulated to give the prevailing tinge to the intercourse 
and the relations of the French family. There is, indeed, but little 
difference to be observed between the French domestic life of to-day, 
and that so vividly described by Balza¢ many years ago. There still 
exist the same reasons why the French foyer should not be the wit- 
ness of that substantial and homely happiness which exists at the 
Anglo-Saxon hearthstone. Marriage is, in France—especially among 
the middle and upper classes—in most cases but a selfish expedient, 
by which each of the parties profits, and each gives an equivalent for 
what he or she receives. From this fact follow nearly all the evils 
which afflict the social state of the French at the present day. False 
notions of morality pervade society ; young women are brought up to 
dread young men as conspirators against their honor — the young 
men are too apt to merit that reputation, and are driven, by their 
exclusion from good female society, to make it good. Before mar- 
riage, the wife knows absolutely nothing, in most cases, of her hus- 
band’s tastes, habits, temperament—or he of hers; there is neither 
mutual attraction nor mutual respect; the marriage is but a business 
transaction, concluded by parental diplomacy, and in which the parties 
most interested have had little concern. It is hardly strange, then, 
that, tied only by bonds of worldly gain, bound together, these intel- 
ligent beings, for no other reason, perhaps, than that madame has 
three chdteauz in Normandy, and monsieur writes himself marquis, and 
counts his descent from the days of Henry of Navarre—it is hardly 
strange that there are for them few of the blessings of what we call 
home-life, few home joys, and little of that “home influence” which 
makes every man and woman better and purer who feels it. It has 
been the fashion of late, among some writers, to gloss over the real 
state of French domestic life—to strive to prove that the domestic 
virtues are really widely prevalent in the empire. Any one, however, 
who has long observed that society, while acknowledging that here and 
there one finds a family which is really domestic, affectionate, pure, 
and a model for all households, will be fain to confess that such families 
vary widely from the dominant type, and that it is but one goodly vine 
amid many weeds. 

Monsieur Bontemps, to whom we are indebted -for a frequent and 
cordial hospitality, is a retired merchant of large means and of luxuri- 
ous tastes. He is as plump, and smiling, and prosperous, as possible. 
What monsieur’s business actually was, is somewhat a mystery—at all 
events, it is not alluded to in the domestic circle. Neither do we hear 
aught of his ancestors, the coat-of-arms on his resplendent cabriolet being 
those of madame’s family. You can see that, although monsieur puts 
on very many airs, and talks glibly on fashionable topics, and endeav- 
ors to enact on all occasions the fine gentleman, he is by no means 
really au fait—is, indeed, at bottom, mauvais ton. We have heard 
whispers that monsieur’s origin was exceedingly humble—but that 
being gossip of the most malicious sort, we have given it no heed. 
Madame, his spouse, on the contrary, is one of the most elegant and 
polished of dames. Every thing about her betokens refinement and 
good descent. She is gracefully haughty, and proudly polite—her 
every movement betrays her breeding, and would grace the saloons of 
the Tuileries as well as they do her own drawing-room. Monsieur 
evidently regards madame with a kind of timid awe; madame, on the 
contrary, apparently barely suffers the presence of her lord. Somehow 
or other, while madame always seems to be quite at home in the superb 
apartments which they occupy in the guartier of the Champs Elysées, 
monsieur seems oddly out of place there, and you always have a 
half-unconscious feeling that he would be much more comfortable some- 
where else. Monsieur is short, stoutish, and red; madame is tall, slim, 
pale, gray-curled, and possesses a quiet-grand manner, which is in 
singular contrast with the loud and somewhat coarse ways of her hus- 
band. Enough ha8 been said to hint to the reader that this pair 
are the victims of a mariage de convenance. Bontemps was & 


sharp, successful trader, and early in life had acquired by his own 
industry, added to his inheritance from his father, a large fortune. He 
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had always lived and associated in the Montmartre quarter ; but being 
ambitious, he now took a spacious hotel in the Faubourg St. Germain 
(sold to pay the debts of a spendthrift young count with two scores 
of ancestors), and looked him up a“ blue-blooded ” wife from among 
his aristocratic neighbors. Now the Faubourg St. Germain, as you 
may know, is an asylum of splendid decay. The best “blood” in 
France is contained within its dingy solid old edifices. The rem- 
nants of the ancient noblesse cuddle together there as to a sanctuary 
which should protect them from the defiling touch of the modern and 
sans-culottic world; and there they take grim comfort in each other’s 
sympathetic woes. Mighty grand their stately old houses look from 
the street; within many a one, however,- there is a gaunt closet- 
skeleton, Penury. Stiffly and proudly these old families keep up 
their outward state; but to do it, they must, many of them, have be- 
come the most skilful practical financiers of the age—they must, 
seemingly, have belied Micawber’s famous financial demonstration. 
They would rather starve, any day, than put their hands to useful 
toil; uselessness is their ‘sacrifice to their ancestry, and the symbol 
and token of their nobility. There, in musty old Faubourg St. Ger- 
main, are rotting away, year by year, the feeble remnants of that 
once potent and obstinate class which, in centuries gone by, had 
trodden on the people and defied kings. Bontemps discovered the 
future chief adornment of his ménage in one of these old houses, the 
hope of an irredeemably broken-down family which boasted a string 
of surnames, belonging to mythical chdteauz, rather longer than those 
of the emperor himself. Mesdemoiselles of the Faubourg, though 
they will never put their hands to toil the slightest, will yet, somewhat 
inconsistently, wed sons of toil, who woo them by those cabalistic 
signs called figures. So Mademoiselle Elise de la Fontaine du Baune 
de la Montgrand Le Chateaunoir accepted plain Pierre Bontemps, 
married him, and condescended to go over to the Champs Elysées 
with him, and occupy his new hotel. 

The “ consideration ” was, on his part, an income of one hundred 
and fifty thousand francs; on hers, blood azure and tigers rampant. 
The penniless lady spent his money, and despised him; he thought 
her ornamental, and, for the rest, cared not a sou. 

Monsieur Bontemps has a family consisting of one son, twenty- 
seven, loafer ; two daughters, just blooming out of the chrysalis into 
the butterfly state of young womanhood; and two or three infantile 
hopefuls. As we pass in under the ornate portal, garnished with the 
heraldry of the Chateaunoirs, we feel already the aristocratic sphere 
of madame. The court-yard is sublimely aristocratic in its cleanli- 
ness and repose. The staircases are broad and echoing. The corri- 
dors, adorned with painting and statuary which Bontemps, certainly, 
never could have sélected, are soft-carpeted, and betray long vistas 
and many turnings to the eye. How describe the sumptuousness and 
luxe of the saloons? If it is winter, they are, it is true, disgustingly 
cold; if in summer, the redundance of thick draperies gives you a suf- 
focating sensation. And the magnificent clock on the mantel, with 
its figure of Godfrey of Bouillon astride his charger, is as stately and 
as utterly useless—for it never goes—as madame herself. Plenty of 
gilt and cushions and voluptuous fauteuils and gaudy candelabra on 
every side—for it is vulgar to burn gas in the parlor; here, in a cor- 
ner, a library of superb untouched tomes. But we have hardly time 
to take these objects in at a glance; for madame herself sweeps in, 
arrayed in all the glory of wealth, and with all the taste of “ blood,” 
and receives us with a grand courtesy, which has a suspicion of froi- 
deur in it. Monsieur is more cordial, and gives you as hearty a wel- 
come as he dares, under madame’s eye. Having come to spend the 
evening, monsieur insists upon conducting us to a room for toilet pur- 
poses, but is suddenly annihilated by madame calling Francois, the 
valet, and with vast dignity ordering him to perform that task. Re- 
turning to the saloon, we are introduced to the young ladies, who 
have a half-terrified expression of countenance, and salute us by the 
slightest inclination of the head in the world. Of course, you must not 
shake hands with them, ’twere an offence unpardonable. As to hold- 
ing a conversation with them, that were impossible. They are “in 
society,” it is true; but in their own parlor, and under the eyes of 
madame herself—eyes that could not be accused of unwatchfulness— 
they can only distantly, and with great reserve, receive a male guest 
of the family. So we have to confine ourselves to chatting with mon- 
sieur on the last Tace, or the prospect of a war with Prussia, and with 
madame about Baron Haussman’s ball, and what the empress wore in 
chapel last Sunday. At dinner, which takes place at a sharp six, we 





have experience of the most recherché vianas and dishes, and are fain to 
think them more luxurious than substantial. The eonversation takes 
the direction of the various social institutions in America and France. 
Madame has a lofty pity for our Yankee girls, who marry for love, 
and drudge ever after; she has an idea that we Americans live in a 
state of chronic insurrection ; she is gently shocked to learn that mar- 
riages ean be performed in the United States without the intervention 
of Holy Church. That servile person, her husband, follows her cue 
diligently, and airily defends the institution of “mariages de conve- 
nance ;” his own marriage was one of that kind (madame smilingly 
nods); it was all cozily settled by the notaries: no long dancing 
attendance, nonsense about love, things of that sort; all was done 
like sensible folk; each gave something to the other. He certainly 
saw no reason to be dissatisfied. Here they were, flourishing, pros- 
perous, as we saw them. We observe, however, that, amid all this 
glaring luxury—capable of possessing the means of gratifying every 
momentary fancy, every passing whim—these people are not really 
happy. There is here a sphere which is not the sphere of a real home. 
There is a stiffness and formality and cold indifference on the part of 
each member of the family toward the others, which betrays how lit- 
tle of mutual confidence and affection there is between the walls of 
the spacious Hétel Bontemps. Monsieur and madame seldom speak 
to or look at each other; when they do, it is for some practical pur- 
pose; they do not chat and laugh with each other, or quiz each other 
—they only ask each other to pass the salt, or make some remark to 
which the general conversation gives rise. There is a studied, cold 
courtesy between the two which is absolutely freezing. The young 
ladies are over-respectful to their parents, sit seemingly afraid to 
speak, glide noiselessly and humbly away from the table, and have 
apparently been brought up to stand in awe of their mamma. Even 
in this inner home of theirs all is artificial, cold, constrained. Ma- 
dame thinks that America must be the most stupid of earthly coun- 
tries, where people are absolutely so dull as to be contented with the 
pleasures of home! It is a joy she has never tasted, and, heace, which 
she knows not. Monsieur has his sphere of pleasures—madame, hers ; 
but they are reached by separate paths, Madame, as a true and pious 
daughter of the Faubourg St. Germain should, is a blind devotee of 
the Church ; spends great sums in masses and Peter’s pence, confesses 
weekly to her curé, and often tears herself from the allurements of 
fashionable society to yield herself up to pious devotion. Monsieur, 
like Dagobert in the ‘“‘ Wandering Jew,” doesn’t pretend to know any 
thing about these matters; is not certain what to believe, and doesn’t 
care much; but this he does know, that “he hates these sneaking 
priests.” And well he may; for, from his too credulous wife, the 
priests receive a minute weekly digest of all that goes on in his house, - 
and they are perpetually coming in between him and his family in 
some way or other. Madame will only associate with those whom she 
magnificently calls “ high-bred” people; she continues to maintain 
her association with the Faubourg; she will hardly recognize even the 
“ parvene society” of the Tuileries; she abhors all upstart members 
of society. Monsieur, on the contrary, is half afraid of, half detests, 
madame’s haughty and supercilious friends ;, his associations are with 
retired tradesmen like himself, the world of the bourse, the club, and 
the Boulevard café. Monsieur never, and madame seldom, receives 
company at home; for madame wont suffer her husband’s “ boors,” 
and her own friends prefer not to run the chance of meeting that béte 
Bontemps in the corridor. In public, monsieur and madame are never 
seen together. You will often see them, indeed, at the opera; but 
madame is seated with great dignity in a private box, surrounded by 
half a dozen aristocratic swells, and monsieur is standing compressed 
in the crowded parterre below. Madame rides in the Bois de Boulogne, 
in her husband’s gorgeous carriage, with whatsoever gentlemen she 
will; and, although excessively .Catholic, is not above flirtation, or 
even a liaison conducted in a fashionable way. Her admirers are 
devoted with perfect frankness, and with equal frankness she returns 
their admiration. Madame makes her calls alone, goes alone to the 
balls, and performs the multifold duties of Parisian society quite inde- 
pendently of her husband’s movements. After dinner (to return) we 
are invited into monsieur’s study, to smoke a cigar; there our worthy 
friend talks more freely, and speaks of his family affairs with perfect 
candor. ‘“ Well, messieurs,” he says, “you may either spend your 
evening here with madame—which, let me say, you may not find over- 
cheerful—or you may go with me to the club.” 
“ You will spend the evening from home?” 
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“ Mais, sans doute ; quoi faire ici, parbleu? I never stay at home 
in the evening. It would be, ma foi, insufferable. The demoiselles 
are forever clattering on the piano ; madame is hardly talkative to me ; 
besides, monsieur le comte is likely to drop in for a téte-d-téte with her, 
and, you see, I would be de trop; or, worse, some priest or other will 
be crawling about, and, dast/ that puts me out of temper. How, un- 
der heaven, can I amuse myself here? Why, I have all Paris to-choose 
You, who have no Paris, may shut yourselves up with your 
But I am as free as air, can go where I choose, 
Some- 


from ! 
wives, and mourn. 
do what I choose, and never a soul to care or think of me. 
times I go to the theatre, frequently to the club, every blessed night 
to the boulevards and cafés.” 

“ How does your son amuse himself ?” 

“ How-should I know? He has his jolly young bucks, doubtless 
grisette friends also; he shakes a foot now and then at Mabille; and 
I often see him flirting in the premiére galerie at the opera. But that 
doesn’t concern me. He has his habits and resorts, I mine; he has 
his club, I mine. We don’t in the least interfere with one another.” 

Monsieur puffs away complacently on his cigar, self-satisfied and 
smiling as possible. We might give him a Yankee lecture on matri- 
monial and paternal duty, but forbear—for he is French, and would 
shrug his shoulders and laugh at it. 

We prefer, as gallant folk should, to remain with madame; and 
monsieur hies himself off to the indispensable absinthe and water, 
and may be seen, ten minutes later, ensconced in front of a café on 
the Boulevard des Italiens, surrounded by a group of little insouciant 
men like himself, quafling his beloved poison, and talking fast, as only 
your Frenchman can. Madame is as serenely stiff, as studiously cour- 
teous, as before. Mademoiselles give us for amusement a feeble duet 
in the distance—at the farther end of the saloon. Hippolyte (the 
son) puts his head in at the door, all pomadé and curled, to bid us 
good-evening ; he is off for an habitual lark. The table is strewn 
with yellow-covered novels of the Frenchiest type; one is turned down 
where madame has just left off reading. Our hostess, thawing a little, 
talks gayly to us—but what talk! It is not, happily, quite without an 
illustration in our own parlors at home. It is sparkling emptiness, 
until, after a while, the subject of matrimony coming up again, she 
deigns to shed a great deal of new light, for our benefit, upon that in- 
stitution as it is in France. Madame discourses on this topic with 
charming plainness. The young men, she declares, must have their 
day of pleasure before marrying; and she is not, apparently, averse 
to the mode of life thus designated. Many more men marry at 
middle age than in their twenties. As for the demoiselles, they were 
domestic prisoners. Such a thing as going out alone they knew not, 
from the time they were fifteen till they were married. They could 
only go, shopping, or calling, or to school, flanked by bonnes, mamma, 
or governess. They could on no account receive calls from young 
gallants, unless at the same time some olde: person was in the room 
with them; and not then, until the young gentleman’s character, pros- 
pects, social position, had been thoroughly investigated by the anx- 
ious parents. But, as soon as our young lady was fairly wedded she 
leaped at once from absolute suppression to unrestricted liberty. She 
could go where she pleased, do what she pleased, see whom she pleased. 
Her husband, being much older than herself, inspires in her none of 
that romantic sentiment so becoming to young womanhood at the time 
of marriage ; he is forty-five, loves only his club and his horses, and 
is the greater part of day and evening away from home. It is not so 
very wrong, young madame thinks, in this state of things, to receive 
calls from former young gentlemen “admirers;” and without great 
difficulty she persuades herself that it is not so very wicked to have a 
“lover.” She will have her romance; so, her husband being only a 
convenience, somebody else is chosen to satisfy the sentimental part 
of her nature. °Tis ten to one that the husband does not care a rush 
whether his wife has another lover or not. He is thereby relieved of 
the duty of escort, and may enjoy himself the more freely. But some- 
times the husband becomes jealous, the consequence of which is not 
unlikely to ve'a scuffle on the staircase or a duel at Passy. 

This typical French family, therefore, of which we have attempted 
an outline, have no objects or pursuits in common. Each goes his or 
her own way. When they meet at table or in the drawing-room, there 
is no congenial sphere, no mutual bond to bind them in affection to- 
gether. Each, in his or her direction, is absorbed in the vanities of the 
outer world; to them, indeed, tne best French translation of our word 
“home” is “ ennui.” 





elder how to pass a life wanting in the sweetest and most ennobling 
influences which mortal can enjoy. Religion is but a superstition to 
one and an unpleasant bugbear to others of the family. Morals are 
appearances ; that which the Paris monde does not condemn is right. 
The object of marriage is simply to barter this advantage for that. 
They tell us that the population of France is deteriorating both in 
numbers and in character; thus, statistics are preaching a most 
startling lesson to a social system which is heedless and learns not. 
There are in France good priests, who go about striving hard to rem- 
edy the ever-growing evils which have been indicated ; but alas! they 
meet face to face, on every hand, indifferent priests, or bad priests, 
who, fearing the decadence of Romish power, counteract their influ- 
ence, and lull the people again to their inherited customs. State and 
Church both, it seems to us, are doing their best to encourage popular 
apathy to morals, and to keep a real home-life out of France; the po- 
litical revolutions have done society rather harm than good ; atheism 
stalks applauded everywhere. If France could but awake, as she did 
to the tyrannies of the old monarchy, to the diseases which eat at the 
heart of her society! 





IS THE EARTH COMING TO A STAND-STILL? 





T the late meeting of the Academy of Sciences, Northampton, 
s Massachusetts, a most remarkable paper was read by Captain 
J. Ericsson. on “ The Retardation of the Earth’s Rotation by Solar In- 
fluence.” 

The name of the author alone is enough to incite and inspire the 
public interest, as well as to invest the document with importance. 

The object of this essay, as its name imports, is to show that cer- 
tain forces, set in play by the sun, have caused, and continue to cause, 
a drag on the earth’s revolution upon its axis. 

The theory is prepared with consummate skill, and by a master- 
hand. Its premises are laid in the author’s original and long-con- 
tinued experiments on solar heat, and in the accepted results of the 
labors of men foremost in the ranks of science. 

If its reasoning be sound, it must go far toward revolutionizing 
some venerable dogmas of geography, and opening a wide field for re- 
vision in the nicer computations of the astronomer. 

With no design either of confuting or of indorsing the hypothesis 
of Captain Ericsson, we propose to state his views, and to present 
some facts that, in our judgment, materially bear upon them. 

To come at once to our subject, and to state it in the briefest and 
happiest terms, we give the substance of this distinguished engineer’s 
labors, as described in his own words : 


“Investigations relating to solar heat, undertaken chiefly with a view of 
ascertaining accurately how far the dynamic energy of the radiant heat of the 
sun can be made subservient in producing motive power for the various uses 
of civilized life, have led me to consider, among other important practical 
manifestations of solar energy, the abrasion of the earth’s surface caused by 
the flow of rain-water in its course to the sea. 

“The expenditure of force during the transit of the abraded matter from 
the land to the sea, called for on account of friction and other resistance, not 
having a direct bearing on the question intended to be discussed, I will at 
once enter upon the main subject, the consideration of the effect produced on 
the rotation of the earth by the change of position of the enormous masses of 
matter detached by the flow of rain-water. It is evident that the effects re- 
sulting from the change of position of the matter abraded are twofold as re- 
gards the earth’s axial rotation. In the first place, this matter is brought 
nearer to the earth's centre, excepting in a few instances, owing to the ellip- 
tical form; but, generally, the altered position involves an approach to the 
earth’s centre. It needs no demonstration to show that such approach tends 
to increase the rotary velocity of the earth, since the weight transferred moves 
in a less circle at the base than at the top of the height from which it descends, 
consequently calling for the extinction of a certain amount of its vis viva. 
The increase of rotary velocity imparted to the earth from this cause is, how- 
ever, almost inappreciable. Secondly, the abraded matter, besides its change 
of position relative to the earth’s cenére, will, in its course toward the sea, 
either approach the equator or recede from it. In the former case, the change 
will cause a retardation, while in the latter it will augment the earth’s rotary 
motion round the axis. The vastness of the amount of force thus continually 
operating, the first mentioned tending to abstract, and the last mentioned to 
impart, vis viva, will be readily conceived, on reflection, that there are only 
four important continents, two in each hemisphere, and that, consequently, 
the distance from the centre of the principal river-basins to the sea is so great 
that the mattef detached from the land by the flow of rain-water is carried 
over twenty degrees of latitude in some instances. Hence it is removed 
from, or brought nearer to, the axis of the globe, many millions of feet. An 


: 7 | augmentation or a diminution of circumferential velocity, amounting in some 
The younger generation only learns from the | cases to two hundred feet per second, consequently takes place during the 
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transfer of the abraded matter from the river-basins. Bearing in mind that a 
speed of two hundred feet per second corresponds with a fall through a space 
of six hundred and twenty-five feet, we can form an idea of the enormous 
force of which the earth has been deprived during the formation of deltas pro- 
duced by rivers flowing toward the equator. ; 

“The matter composing the immense deltas of the Ganges and the Missis- 
sippi, in order to acquire an augmentation of circumferential velocity cor- 
responding with that of the outlets of those rivers, has demanded an expen- 
diture of force so vast—a force which the earth has supplied—that astronomers 
might look in that direction for an explanation of some of the retardation 
which the lunar tables reveal. Unquestionably the Mississippi, Ganges, and 
Indus alone transfer a sufficient quantity of matter in the direction of the 
equater, and thereby continually extinguish so great an amount of the earth’s 
vis viva that, unless it can be proved that the loss thus sustained is counter- 
balanced by the operation of the general river system of the globe, a retard- 
ing force must be admitted to exist sufficient to diminish sensibly the rotary 
velocity of our planet in the course of ages.” 


Having thus stated his view in general terms, Captain Ericsson re- 
duces them to an exacter form, with arithmetical expression. 

“If we could establish a mean of discharge of some very exten- 
sive river-basin, comprising all the varieties of soil and climate,” he 
tells us, “we should have all the elements necessary to settle the 
question.” Such a basin he finds in the Father of Waters: 


“ Fortunately, there is one river, and that the longest on the globe, drain- 
ing the greatest extent of surface, with but one important exception, which 
has been accurately, thoroughly examined, viz., the Mississippi. Not only 
has this great river been thus examined, but it comprises every variety of soil 
and climate, its source being among snows and lakes frozen during a great 
portion of the year, while its outlet is near the tropics. How completely the 
Mississippi basin represents the average of the river systems cf both hemi- 
spheres will be understood from this fact that, although the rain-gauges at its 
northern extremity show only thirteen inches for twelve months, those of the 
southern extremity reach sixty-six inches, with every possible gradation of 
rain-fall in the intermediate space. In additiun to this important circumstance, 
the basin covers twenty-one degrees of latitude and thirty-five degrees of 
longitude, or fourteen hundred and sixty miles by seventeen hundred and 
thirty miles ; hence comprising an area greater than the entire European Con- 
tinent west of the rivers Vistula and Pruth. It may be confidently assumed, 
therefore, that the Mississippi basin represents the average discharge of 
water and sediment so nearly that calculations based thereon apply to the 
river systems of both hemispheres. 

“Tt may be summarily stated that the calculations presented in the reports 
of General Humphreys and his able coadjutor, founded on observations con- 
tinued during a series of years, show that the average quantity of earthy mat- 
ter carried into the Gulf of Mexico, partly suspended in the water and partly 
pushed along the bottom of the river by the current, amounts for each twelve 
months to 903,100,000,000 of pounds. This enormous weight of matter is con- 
tributed by numerous large branches and upward of one thousand small 
tributaries. The mean distance along the streams, by which the sediment is 
carried in its course to the sea, exceeds fifteen hundred miles ; but the true 
mean which determines the amount of force acting to check the earth's rota- 
tion is far less. ‘ 

“The maps of the Mississippi-River basin have enabled the writer to de- 
termine that its centre is situated seven degrees ten minutes west of the 
mouth of the main river, and eleven degrees fifteen minutes north of the same, 
in latitude forty degrees fifteen minutes, The centre of the Mississippi basin 
rotates in a circle of 15,784,782 feet radius, and its velocity round the axis of 
the globe is 1,147.90 feet per second. The mouth of the river, on the other 
hand, rotates in a circle of 18,246,102 feet radius, with a circumferential ve- 
locity of 1,826.89 feet per second. It will be seen on comparing these velocities 
that an increased circumferential velocity of very nearly one hundred and 
seventy-nine feet per second must be imparted to the sedimentary matter 
during its course from the centre of the basin to the mouth of the river. 

“The question here presents itself, where is the motive energy to come 
from to impart the increased velocity acquired during the transit? We are 
compelled to answer by an admission that the earth must supply the needed 
force. In other words, an amount of the earth's vis viva, corresponding with 
the force required to generate the augmented speed, will be extinguished. 
There is, of course, no uncertainty about this proposition. Given the quan- 
tity of sediment discharged at the mouth of the river during a fixed period, 
or, given the extent and depth of the delta of the Mississippi and the specifi 
gravity of its sedimentary matter, we can state, with perfect accuracy, the 
amount of retardation to be overcome by the earth every second, or the total 
amount of the vis viva during the formation of the delta.” 





The author of this argument then shows that— 


“The mean rate of discharge of the Mississippi into the Gulf of Mexico 
somewhat exceeds 38,600,000 pounds per second. We have already seen that 
the position of the centre of the basin is so far north of the outlet of the river 
as to place the latter 2,461,320 feet farther from the axis of the earth than the 
former, and that this difference produces an increase of circumferential ve- 
locity so considerable that a fall through 500.6 feet is necessary to generate the 
same. The amount of vis viva of which the earth is being deprived every 
second by the waters of the Mississippi and its tributaries during their flow to 
the sea will accordingly be 19,323,000,000 of foot-pound. As the mind cannot 
Properly comprehend the magnitude of this force, let us reduce it to a stand- 
ard with which we have become familiarized, A horse-power is thirty-three 
thousand pounds raised one foot high in a minute, or five hundred and fifty 
pounds raised one foot high per second. Dividing the before-stated total 
energy by this standard of five hundred and fifty, the important fact will be 








established that, to make good the loss of vis viva which the earth suffers, de- 
mands a constant expenditure of 35,133,000 horse-power. 

‘** What provision do we discover for making good this stupendous drag on 
the earth’s rotation‘? The waters precipitated on the Mississippi basin come 
chiefly from the Gulf of Mexico, raised from its surface by the radiant heat of 
the sun. The gulf being situated south of the outlet of the river, the aqueous 
particles possess, at the commencement of the ascent, a greater circumferen- 
tial velocity than the basin, and hence tend to impart motion to the atmos- 
phere during their northerly course. On purely dynamic considerations, that 
motion and the motion of the aqueous particles ought to restore to the earth 
the loss of vis viva sustained, provided solar influence be not present. But 
solar influence és present ; the atmospheric currents do not move altogether in 
accordance with static laws, but are controlled and perturbed by the heat of 
the sun, an outside force competent to disturb and destroy terrestrial equilib- 
rium. Hence we find that, in place of an easterly motion of the atmosphere 
tending to restore, by its friction against the surface of the basin, the loss 
under consideration, the sun is frequently expending a vast amoynt of me- 
chanical energy productive of currents which, by friction in a contrary direc- 
tion, angment the loss.”’ 

The above may be regarded as a fair summary of the beautiful and 
exact reasoning of this widely-known engineer. 

Before its conclusion is adopted, it may be well to inquire if there 
is no compensative provision in all the planetary machinery around us, 
to meet and repair the disturbance here argued. Is there no balance- 
wheel, stored with vis viva, for the purpose of making good the equi- 
librium of the globe ? 

Upon the answer much depends. “ But for the rotation of the 
earth, giving us here in London the moist southwest winds from the 
South Atlantic,” says Professor Tyndall, “we should have over us 
the dry, hot blasts of Africa.” And it would be easy to show that, 
were the earth, in its axial rotation, to pause, the climatic condition of 
the whole world would undergo an instant change. 

Captain Ericsson has modestly invited comment upon his paper, 
with a view, we presume, to test it before it is ushered into public 
notice in a more enduring form. We shall venture to suggest that, 
however logically his conclusion is drawn from his premises, his in- 
duction of geographical and cosmical facts has not been exhaustive. 

The reader will observe in the concluding paragraphs of this argu- 
ment, as we have given it, that it is stated: “The waters precipitated 
on the Mississippi basin come chiefly from the Gulf of Mexico, raised 
from its surface by the radiant heat of the sun.” It is added: “ The 
gulf being situated south of the outlet of the river, the aqueous par- 
ticles possess, at the commencement of the ascent, a greater circum- 
ferential velocity than the basin, and hence tend to impart motion to 
the atmosphere during their northerly course.” And it is admitted, 
“ On purely dynamic grounds, that motion and the motion of the aqueous 
particles ought to restore to the earth the loss of vis viva sustained, pro- 
vided solar influence be not present.” The author’s view clearly is, that, 
but for the disturbance of the sun, the vapor taken up from the Gulf 
of Mexico would, in transitu to the north, repair and restore the equi- 
librium said to be lost. 

But it is by no means certain, in the first place, that “the waters 
precipitated on the Mississippi basin come chiefly from the Gulf of 
Mexico.” It is quite certain that they come from another and 
far distant quarter. The great zone of northeast trade-winds, thirty 
degrees in breadth, is swept by “the gentle trades,” which blow 
from the thirtieth parallel fo the equator. The moisture evaporated 
from the Gulf of Mexico is therefore entirely removed from its surface, 
and conveyed in a direction exactly opposite to that here supposed. 
Mexico and Central America receive the rain furnished from the great 
Mexican caldron, and we must look elsewhere for the sea-springs that 
feed the head-waters of the mighty Mississippi. 

Where, then, are these springs or reservoirs, for the supply of the 
Mississippi, to be found? Not from the Atlantic Ocean. The rains of 
South America exhaust, for the Amazon, and its many kindred 
streams, every drop of vapor borne by the southeast trade-winds tow- 
ard the equator. 

“Tf the rain-winds of the Mississippi Valley come from the east, 
then we should have reason to suppose that their vapors were taken 
up from the Atlantic Ocean and Gulf Stream ; if the rain-winds come 
from the south, then the vapor-springs might be in the Gulf of Mex- 
ico; if the rain-winds come from the north, then the great lakes might 
be supposed to feed the air with moisture for that river; but, if the 
rain-winds come from the west, where should we look for the place of 
evaporation short of the great Pacific ?” 

“ Wondering where” (we quote from “ The Physical Geography of 
the Sea,” by M. F. Maury, LL. D.), “I addressed a circular letter to 
farmers and planters in the Mississippi Valley, requesting to be in- 
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formed as to the direction of their rain-winds. All the respondents, 
with the exception of one, in Missouri, said: ‘ The southwest winds 
bring us our rains’” (p. 167). 

“* These winds that feed the Mississippi,” the same writer shows, 
“pass from the equatorial and southern calms, through the upper re- 
gions of the air, to the calms of Cancer, and then, as surface-winds 
mto the Mississippi Valley.” 

Ehrenberg, the celebrated microscopist, in his work “ Passat- 
Staub und Blut-Regen,” confirmed the suggestion of Captain Maury. 
He reported that his microscope clearly detected South American in- 
fusoria in the blood-rains and sea-dust of the Cape Verd Islands, 
Lyons, Genoa, and other places, indicating this general course of at- 
mospherical circulation. 

Captath Ericsson tells us that “in place of an easterly motion of 
the atmosphere, tending to restore by friction the loss of vis viva 
under consideration, the sun produces currents (of air) which, by fric- 
tion ina contrary direction, augment the loss.” We may ask, how 
can this be, if the vapor for the Mississippi is formed by evaporation 
from the great South Pacific? There is, by the showing of Captain 
Maury, and by the testimony of the microscope, just that very “ east- 
erly motion of the atmosphere,” which Captain Ericsson supposed lack- 
ing, but which, he says, would, were it present, “restore the loss under 
consideration,” 

If the Pacific Ocean be the fountain-head for the supply of the 
Mississippi, as clearly indicated by all the latest investigations of 
geographers, there is raised at once a serious question as to the valid- 
ity of Captain Ericsson’s premises. 

Nor can his supposition (based on the report of two able engineers, 
made in 1861), that the delta of the Mississippi is formed by abraded 
matter washed down its bed, be accepted without qualification. 

A distinguished geographer tells us, “ More than one-seventh of 
Louisiana is subject to inundations, either from floods of the great 
rivers, or from the waters of the gulf being driven upon the shore during 
the spring and autumn gales.” 

A portion of the delta is formed by matter washed from the bottom 
of the Gulf of Mexico, producing a counterpoise in part to the retar- 
datory effect on the earth’s rotation, produced by the washing of 
abraded matter down the stream of the river. Indeed, the view may 
be somewhat reversed. 

Since the Suez Canal has been discussed, evidence has increased, 
showing that the delta at the mouth of the Nile is chiefly the formation 
of the sea. 

The Moniteur, in an able article on the project of M. Ferdinand de 
Lesseps, says: “ Because Herodotus said the delta is a present from 
the Nile, his inaccurate statement has passed as incontestable. But, 
it is an absolute fact that the water at Pelusium is as clear as at 
Alexandria or Jaffa. The viceroy’s engineers have proved that the 
coast from El-Arist to Tripoliis puresand, So far from the Nile form- 
ing accretions at Pelusium, it is an axiom, now admitted by sciénce, 
that the muddy or sandy deposits observed at the mouths of rivers 
are owing to matters brought by the tide. The accumulations at Pe- 
lusium and Suez have been formed by the maritime deposits of the 
Mediterranean and Red Sea.” (July 6, 1855.) 

The Amazon, rolling forth its mighty and yellow volume into the 
sea, is easily traced by the sailor for more than two hundred miles 
from shore. The Mississippi pours its sediment into the Gulf of 
Mexico, just where the Gulf Stream, in its circuit, sweeps by and car- 
ries it off to the northward. Doubtless, the Gulf Stream drops much 
of this insoluble drift-matter as it flows on. But the amount it actu- 
ally bears away from the mouth of the Mississippi suggests an item 
omitted in the calculation we are examining. 

Here is at once an actual, if not an exactly-measured amount, of 
deposit that must be subtracted from the estimated delta-forming sedi- 
ment of “the Father of Waters.” This missing quantity is borne 
away from the equator ; for bottles, thrown into the gulf off Mobile, 
have been picked up on the eastern coast of Florida, on their way to 
higher latitudes. 

We have said that the muddy discharge of the Amazon is ejected 
from its mouth more than two hundred miles into the ocean. Now 
the Amazon is threefold the size of the Mississippi, and its sedimen- 
tary deposit far greater. What becomes of this sediment ? 

The great South American river flows into the Atlantic Ocean just 
on the equator. Sweeping from the east to westward and northward, 
the great equatorial current takes up this discharge of the Amazon 
and bears it in a northwestwardly direction. 








In both these last-named instances, the circumferential velocity 
of the matter carried to the north, being greater than that of the lati- 
tude to which it is borne, vis viva is imparted to the earth’s mass, and 
its rotation hastened, arfd not retarded. 

The Gulf Stream itself may be regarded as an important agent in 
regulating the earth’s equilibrium. It is “three thousand times the 
volume of the Mississippi as it flows by New Orleans.”* It runs to 
the north. 

Drift-bottles, we are told by the writers on the sea, evince the 
fact that “ the waters from every part of the Atlantic tend toward the 
Gulf of Mexico and its Stream.” Bottles cast into the sea midway 
between the Old and New Worlds have been found in the British Isles, 
or in the well-known range of Gulf-Stream waters. 

The Kuro-Siwo or Black Stream of Japan, flowing from the 
south, carries as freight an immense deposit from the equator. By 
it the Aleutian-islanders are supplied with the camphor-wood of 
China, and its drift furnishes them abundance of fuel. 

Both of these vast “rivers in the ocean,” and their contents, 
soluble and insoluble, ought to enter into any calculation of this 
nature. 

We can see the delta of the Mississippi. Though we cannot ex- 
actly see the deltal formations of the Gulf Stream, in the depths of the 
sea, we know they must exist. 

As the Gulf Stream moves on, it transfers myriads of forms of 
tropical life, vegetable and infusorial, into latitudes of higher, and 
hence of less rotative velocity. 

The microscope shows the sea-bottom to be a vast necropolis, piled 
with the relics of extinct races of the animal kingdom. It is not 
improbable that the shell and other animalcules, showered on the 
ocean’s bed by the mighty currents we speak of, if they could be 
weighed, would balance the weight of the Mississippi delta. These 
drift-matters, too, are chiefly derived from the rivers of Africa and 
South America, which flow parallel with the equator or upon it, and, as 
they reach higher latitudes, tend to accelerate the earth’s rotation. 

It seems strange that no account has been taken of these items of 
importance, in the estimate of Captain Ericsson for the retardation of 
the earth’s rotation. 

But another and most important, if not decisive element in the 

question, must not be forgotten. In equatorial regions the barometer 
never fails to announce a great rarefaction of the atmosphere. The 
results of long-continued research show that the average weight of a 
column of air at the equator is one-thirtieth less than in other places. 
The mercury there stands at twenty-nine inches against thirty inches 
in the temperate regions of the globe. This state of the atmospheric 
zone extends on either side of the line, from seven degrees to ten de- 
grees of latitude, i. e., in a belt from fifteen degrees to twenty degrees 
broad. There is also a girdle of cloud, or, as it has been called, “ the 
Equatorial Crovp-rine,” of the above dimensions. The air is lighter 
here, for the obvious reason that the vapor in the cloud-ring has crowded 
out from equatorial space the dry and heavier atmosphere. Now, 
simple reflection shows us that the atmospheric volume necessary to 
supply the place of this dry air in the cloud-ring, would be measured 
by the weight of an ocean belting the earth at the equator, twenty de- 
grees of latitude broad, thirteen inches deep, and expanding entirely 
round the globe. 
* The weight of such a mass of water would cast that of the Missis- 
sippi (much more the weight of its delta) into utter insignificance. It 
would balance a sea thirty million square miles in area, and more than 
one foot deep. 

Now, every particle of dry air crowded out of the equatorial sky 
had, before it was driven toward the poles, the circumferential velocity 
of the equator. Giving up some of this, as it moves away from that 
line, every such air-particle increases the earth’s rotative velocity. 
We say, increases the earth’s rotative velocity, by its friction as westerly 
wind, 

It cannot be supposed of this wind, as Captain Ericsson supposes 
of the winds from the Gulf of Mexico, that it has “not an easterly 
motion.” For the most accurate “ wind-charts” of the world’s surface 
prove that all around the planet the atmosphere in higher latitudes 
has an easterly motion. “In England,” says Professor Tyndall, “ for 
nine months in the year we have southwesterly winds.” 

But the ocean itself may be regarded as the regulator of the earth’s 
rotation. As the balance-wheel of the watch, or the governor of the 
steam-engine, it is perfectly adapted for securing an even and equal 


* Maury’s “ Physical Geography of the Sea.” 
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revolution for the globe. Should the earth, from any cause whatever, 
be arrested in its axial motion, the waters of the sea would instantly 
rush to the poles, leaving dry their equatorial beds. Should the ro- 
tation of the earth, from any cause, be increased, the waves of the 
polar seas would rush to the equator, leaving dry their polar sea-bot- 
toms. In the first case, the diminished speed of the earth on its axis 
would be supplied. In the second, the increased speed would be 
checked. Is not this an ordained contrivance? and is it not ordained 
to meet every irregularity in the motion of the terrestrial wheels? 
If the revolution is too fast, aqueous matter is transferred from polar 
to equatorial parts to brake them; if they drag, then the waters at 
the regions of greatest circumferential velocity move off toward the 
pole, to spur up the flanks of the lagging planet. 

Professor Nicol, of the University of Glasgow, confirmed the view 
of Darwin, that the long range of coral atolls extending across the 
Pacific from New Guinea to South America, “are simply the crests (or 
fabrics reared on them by the madrepores) of an immense range of 
mountains belonging to a continent that, during many years, has been 
subsiding.” * Lubec, in Germany, once on the sea-shore, is now 
twelve miles inland from the Baltic. 

May we not regard the geological phenomena of upheavals and 
subsidences as so many spontaneous efforts of the earth to maintain 
its equilibrium ? 





THE AMENITIES OF LAWYERS. 





. 
HEN the Apostle Paul was seized by the Jews, and delivered 
into the hands of authority, he, claiming the prerogative of 
his birth, said unto Festus, the Roman governor: “I stand at Czsar’s 
judgment-seat, where I ought to be judged; I appeal unto Cesar.” 
“Hast thou appealed unto Cesar?” said Festus; “ unto Cesar shalt 
thou go!” After a time, when King Agrippa came to visit Festus, he 
sent for the technical prisoner, who stood on his rights as a citizen, 
and, having heard St. Paul’s defence, said: “This man might have 
been set at liberty, if he had not appealed unto Cesar.” 

Agrippa spoke like a lawyer. St. Paul stood convicted of no 
crime or misdemeanor. There was nothing in the merits of his case 
on which to hold him in fetters, but he had indly bunted against a 
dangerous technicality, which, had he been s fawyer, he would have 
avoided. Had he been a lawyer himself, or had he employed counsel, he 
would have been apprised that his surest, swiftest way to a release, 
was to throw himself on the naked merits of his case ; but, in his ig- 
norance, he had appealed to the appellate court—the ultimate resort— 
unmindful of the weary distance between the subject and his emperor, 
which distance he must spend in prison and in bonds, Festus might 
have discharged him, Agrippa might have discharged him ; but there 
was this theory, that every Roman citizen, by appeal to the emperor, 
gave the emperor jurisdiction of his case ; and to have set St. Paul at 
liberty, he having invoked the throne, would have been to deny the 
imperial prerogative, and to have been guilty of premunire and of 
treason. Were it not for these malevolent technicalities, lawyers 
might be drones in the hive ; bare right would meet bare justice, un- 
assisted by these intermediaries, and the unhappy apostolic mistake, 
in the matter of Paul (reported in Acts xxv., xxvi.), a warning to no- 
body. 

The Law is a benignant mother to her busy children. She does 
not ask them to toil and fret in her service, and then force them out- 
side of her pale for their recreation ; she has her own grim humor, 
and often does she fetch a smile to the stern student’s face as it pores 
over her black-lettered lore. Jurisprudence is perhaps the only sys- 
tem in the world that has scrupulously preserved its own record. 
Since its inception, there is no hiatus in its history; from smallest to 
greatest, every ruling of the court, every point of counsel, every 
dictum of the judge, she has written down for the guidance of her 
children, and bound in mighty tomes for their instruction. And there 
is much there, too, to entertain as well as to instruct, when, often and 
often, weary bench and tired bar have reanimated their flagging in- 
terest with interlocutory joke and jest, as dragged along some inter- 
minable case. . 

; Nothing will persuade the lawyer that he does not possess in his 
library the original of Shakespeare's inimitable grave-digger’s argu- 
ment about “ crowner’s quest law ” in “ Hamlet ”—the famous case of 





* Keith Johnston's ‘ Physical Atlas,” p. 4. 





Hales vs. Pettit, reported in old Plowden, a. p. 1550. Sir James 
Hales, a justice of the Common Pleas, committed suicide by throwing 
himself into a water-course. The coroner sat upon his body, and, 
this being before the days of “ moral insanity,” presented that, “ pass- 
ing through ways and streets of the said city of Canterbury, he, the 
said James Hales, did voluntarily enter the same, and did himself 
therein, voluntarily and feloniously, drown.” Suicide being a felony, 
this felony worked a forfeiture of his estates. But, in answer to this, 
his sticcessors pleaded: that Sir James did not commit suicide ; he only 
threw himself into the water, and suicide implying death, as he did not 
die during his life, he committed no suicide. The question was, then, 
did Sir James commit suicide during his life? For, if he only threw 
himself into the water in his lifetime, throwing himself into the water 
is no felony, and the suicide not being complete until his death—it 
being impossible for him to have died during his life—ergo, he com- 
mitted no felony. This perplexing proposition was argued by six 
sergeants-at-law, and their wearying dialectics, here recorded in sol- 
emn black-letter, are fully as mirth-provoking as in Shakespeare’s trav- 
esty. The question arose in the course of a suit for trespass brought 
by Lady Hales, claiming, as survivor in joint-tenancy of her husband, 
against one Pettit, attempting to enter by virtue of a crown-grant of 
the forfeited estates. The lawyers worked themselves into a hopeless 
desperation, which it was left for William Shakespeare to disentangle 
for the public verdict : 

“1st Clown. It must be se offendendo ; it cannot be else; for here lies the 
point: if I drown myself wittingly, it argues an act, and an act hath 
three branches, it is, to act, to do, and to perform: argal, she drowned 
herself wittingly. 

“2d Clown. Nay, but hear you, goodman delver. 

“1st Clown. Give me leave. Here lies the water; good. Here stands the 
man; good. If the man go to this water, and drown himeelf, it is, 
will he, nil he, he goes; mark you that: but if the water come to him, 
and drown him, he drowns not himself: argal, he that is not guilty of 
his own death, shortens not his own life. 

“2d Clown. But is this law ? 

“1st Clown. Ay, marry is *t; crowner’s quest law.” 

That which purges of the felony in Hales vs, Pettit entitles to 
Christian burial in re Ophelia (reported in “ Hamlet,” v., 1), and in 
either, if the water did the deed, the human being was unaccountable. 

This almost equals the burlesque case of “Straddling against 
Stiles,” written by Dr. Arbuthnot, and whose humor, says Warren, “is 
not greater than its fidelity.” Here a testator bequeathed to his 
friend, Matthew Straddling, “all my black and white horses.” Said 
testator left six white, six black, and six pied horses. His executor, 
Stiles, delivered to Straddling the six white and the six black, but the 
latter demanded the six pied horses as well, and brought suit there- 
for. 

Learned counsel for the plaintiff contended that “ white and black 
are the two extremes of colors, and, therefore, include all colors what- 
soever. By a bequest, therefore, of black and white horses, gray or 
pied horses are passed ; for, when two extremes or remotest ends of 
any thing are devised, the law, by common consent, will intend what- 
soever is contained between them. But the present case is still 
stronger; since, by the word back, all black horses are devised ; and, 
by the word white, all white horses are devised; and by the same 
words, with the conjunction copulative between them, the while and 
black, i. e., the pied, are devised; for whatever is black and white is 
pied; and whatever is pied is white and black.” This reasoning ap- 
pears to have carried the court with it; for, although the defendant’s 
sergeant stoutly maintained that “a pied horse is not a. black horse, 
neither is a pied horse a white horse.” ‘Le court aprés grand déli- 
beration eu-judgment fuit donner le plaintiff, nisi causa.” 

“ Motion, in arrest of judgment, that the pied horses were mares / 
Thereupon, an inspection was prayed. Et sur le court advisare 
vult.” 

Half a dozen years ago, we had the spectacle of an entire court, 
bench, and bar, turned into lexicographers and philologists, buzzing 
over dictionaries, dragging down the classical masters, and pulling 
over the poets with a most exemplary energy. 

The Duke of Cornwall had leased one of his farms, under an agree- 
ment which provided, among other things, that the tenant should 
“perform work and service for his grace, at the rate of one day's 
team-work, with two horses and one proper person for every fifty 
pounds of rent.” One day, his grace’s steward requested the tenant 
to send a cart to transport some coals. “I will furnish you a team 
and a man, according to my agreement,” said the latter, “ but am not 
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bound to send any cart.” His grace thereupon brought an action in 
ejectment against his tenant for failure to comply with the condition, 
and consequent forfeiture of his lease. Tenant denied the non-per- 
formance, and plead readiness to comply, etc. The question was, of 
course, the construction to be placed upon the word “team ;” does 
“team” mean horses and vehicle, or only the horses? If the first, judg- 
ment for the duke; if the second, judgment for the farmer. The case 
was tried before a jury at Oxford, who found for the duke. A rule 
was obtained, and the question of the definition of the word team 
brought before the judges of the Queen’s Bench. Before this tribunal, 
the complainant contended that a team was both the horses and the 
vehicle; that such must surely be the sense of the word in the lease, 
since “ team-work” cannot be done by horses without a wagon, and 
work done by horses without a wagon is not team-work: e. g., two 
horses drawing a wagon are doing team-work; two horses grinding 
corn are not doing team-work. So Gray: 
* Oft did the harvest to their sickle yield, 
The furrow oft their stubborn glebe hath broke ; 
How jocund did they drive their ‘eam afield, 
How bowed the wood beneath their sturdy stroke!” 

Johnson and Walker both define team, “ A number of horses draw- 
ing the same CARRIAGE ;” then, too, a teamster is a man who drives a 
. team, Clearly, a man who drives horses in droves, or working a tread- 
mill, is not a teamster; but, if he drives horses pulling a wagon, then 
he is, per se, a teamster. 

But now comes defendant’s counsel, armed with Bosworth’s “‘ An- 
glo-Saxon Dictionary,” Richardson’s “English Dictionary,” and the 
whole library of poets. To prove that team means only the horses, 
and not the carriage, he reads from Spenser : 

** Thee a ploughman, all unmeeting, found 
As he his toilsome team the way did guide 
And brought thee up a ploughman’s state to bide.“ 
Again, from his “ Virgil:” 
“ By this the night, forth from her darksome bower 
Of Erebus, her ¢eaméad steed you call.” 


From Roscommon : 
* After the declining sun 
Had changed the shadows, and their task was done, 
How with their weary team they took their way.” 
Shakespeare, too, was evidently for the defendant, saying: 


“We fniries that do run 
, By the triple Hecate’s team, 
» From the presence of the sun, 
Following darkness like a dream.” 
And again: 
“Tam love, but a feam of horse 
Shall not pluck that from me, nor who ‘tis I love." 


Dryden, too : 

“He heaved with more than human force to move 

A weighty straw, the labor of a team.” 
And, in another place: 
* Like a long 4am of snowy swans on high 

Which clap their wings, and cleave the liquid sky.” 
Says Martineau: “ On stiff clays they may plough an acre of ground 
with a team of herse.” 

“I do not consider,” said one of the judges, “ that the duke has 
proved a forfeiture; the word team does not clearly imply the cart as 
well as the horses. Says Wordsworth : 

*My jolly team will work alone for me,’ 
and this discretion Wordsworth would not apply to the cart, even if 
he did the adjective ‘ jolly,’ while both may be predicated of horses. 
I remember this: 
* Giles Jelt was sleeping, in his cart he lay: 
Some waggish pilfrers stole his team away ; 
Giles wakes, and cries, ‘‘ Ods bodikins! what is here ? 
Why, how now ? am I Giles or not? 
If he, I've lost six geldings to my smart— 
If not, ods bodikins, I've found a cart!"’’ 
And, as to the meaning of the word in the lease, it would seem impos- 
sible that the tenant should be expected to bring a vehicle before he 
knew the quality of work required of him; whereas, when he brought 
the horses, they could be attached to the vehicle the necessity de- 
manded.” And so their honors held that team means the horses, and 


not the horses and carriage together 











Perhaps a more curious case than any of these was that of the 
brothers who claimed a legacy of two hundred thousand francs a piece 
under their uncle’s will; whereas, the residuary legatee denied, in the 
French courts, their right to more than half that sum. The will was 
written in French. The writing giving the legacies was: “A chacun 
d eux cent mille francs.” But, between the d and the euz, there oc- 
curred a speck of ink. Here the litigants put themselves upon the 
country ; for, if this speck were made by the pen intentionally, it was 
an apostrophe, and reduced each legacy to one-half the amount 
claimed, giving them each one hundred thousand francs; but, if it 
were merely an accidental blot, made in folding the paper before the 
ink was dry, ¢hey were each entitled to two hundred thousand francs, 
The two readings were: 

1. A chacun deuz cent mille francs, 

2. A chacun deux cent mille francs. 

The first interpretation is: “To each one two hundred thousand 
franes ;” the second, “To each one of them one hundred thousand 


francs.” Being a question of fact, this, while fully as entertaining as . 


the others, would hardly have been as profitable to counsel em- 
ployed. , 

In the rude origin of law, such a dispute as this last would have 
been settled by the contestants in open field, vi et armis. Even ques- 
tions of law were once thus arbitrated. In Germany, there was a long 
dispute whether a man’s children should inherit his effects during the 
life of their grandfather. At last, it was agreed at the Diet of Arens- 
burg, about the middle of the tenth century, that the point should be 
decided by combat. Accordingly, an equal number of champions 
being chosen on both sides, those of the children obtained the victory, 
and so the law was established in their favor, that the issue of a per- 
son deceased should be entitled to his goods and chattels in prefer- 
ence to his parents” (Mod. Un, Hist., xxix., 28). The wager of battle 
is treated of by Blackstone (as obsolete), though, on the authority of 
“The Diary, Reminiscences, and Correspondence of Henry Crabb 
Robinson,” it was (once) resorted to as lately as 1817. 

Retainers are among the least understood amenities of lawyers. 
No lawyer works for a prospective fee—making his remuneration con- 
tingent upon his suecess—yet most laymen fail to see that such a 
course would result in the utter uselessness of the profession. And 
why? Surely because you cannot be unprejudiced where your inter- 
ests are at stake, it is not human that you should be; hence you goto 
your lawyer for a clear, unbiassed brain. But, if you make his fee de- 
pend upon your own and his prevailing—if, in other words, you make 
him as interested as yourself—how can he give you that clear, un- 
biassed judgment, that cool instruction, you so imperatively require? 

Nothing so abundantly preserves the ancient and majestic origin 
of the profession as this very custom of taking the retainer. So ex- 
alted and invaluable a privilege was it held to be to speak for the op- 
pressed, that the Roman client would have as soon thought of feeing 
the Pontifex Maximus for a sight of his sacrifice to Jupiter as the 
proctor for pleading his case. 

Under the tables, the lawyer could take neither fee nor reward, but 
his client would present him beforehand with a token (honorarium) of 
his regard and confidence. 





THE ABUSES OF THE BACKWOODS. 


Mr. Epitor— 
Sir: To the genuine sportsman and true lover of Nature, nothing 


can be more offensive than fashionable twaddle about the “ back- 
woods.” Mr. Murray has written enough of this sort of nonsense to 
last a few years, at least ; for it is very certain that a hunter who has 
shot deer, and a sportsman who understands the uses of the fly and 
the catching of trout, never read one word of such a book as Mr. Mur- 
ray’s with any other feelings than indignation. Peeple who are con- 
fined to cities must witness with indifference law, science, art, and re- 
ligion, profaned by pretenders and superficials; but that sentiment of 
the highly-cultivated mind which rejoices in the wilds of Nature, is 
too sensitive to remain unmoved when they see “those temples of 
God’s creation” profaned by people who have neither skill as sports- 
men, nor sentiment or piety enough in their composition, to under- 
stand Nature’s solitudes, and sympathize with the “‘ home of the Great 
Spirit.” 

And now the wilds of “John Brown’s Tract” have been invaded 
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by Miss Kate Field, and she brings some of the rude things to be seen 
in that wilderness, softened by her womanly imagination, into the lec- 
ture-room, and ventilates them before audiences composed of people 
the majority of whom have no more taste for Nature than a rose- 
bud has for a hurricane. We do not consider the wild woods a place 
for fashionable ladies of the American style; they have, unfortunately, 
in their education, nothing that makes such places appreciated, and 
no capability for physical exercise that causes the attempt to be 
pleasantly possible. 

That there is something of a wild nature in the charming lecturer, 
there cannot be a doubt. We inherit these taints from our ancestors, 
and we were all, through them, men and women alike, once wild, un- 
tamed denizens of the woods; and we have hunted, in long years gone 
by, under the lead of Sir William Drummond Stuart, and the compan- 
ionship of Audubon, over the then truly trackless wastes of the “ Great 
West,” with Miss Kate, as represented by her noble-hearted and Na- 
ture-loving father. And there must be a bit of wild nature in her 
composition, that took her to “ John Brown’s Tract ;”” when she went 
there, she was following an impulse, and not a design—the result of 
reason and calculation. But was the journey made with due prepara- 
tion, and is a superficial view of the woods, after the style of Murray, 
equal to the occasion? Soft breezes, pretty cascades, charming even- 
ing effects, lovely Nature, and all that sort of thing, are but the shim- 
mer on the face of primitive solitudes. This kind of sight-seeing is 
equal to Mr. Murray’s mind ; Miss Kate is more manly, and we should 
have had something about the threatening cloud, the frowning preci- 
pice, and the lightning-struck monarch of the forest, splintering and 
coruscating amid the thunder and the storm. 

Some twelve years ago, singular as it may seem to our fashionable 
ladies, a favorite maid-of-honor to her majesty Queen Victoria crossed 
from the Racket through “John Brown’s Tract,” coming out at 
Booneville. Her name was significant of high breeding, intellectual 
power, and titled aristocracy. It was officially given, Lady Mary 
Wortley; we can hardly keep from finishing it with Montague, which 
would recall the brightest and most gifted and most womanly genius 
England ever produced. Having visited her friends among the Vice- 
roys of Canada, she took this wild route that she might see something 
of our backwoods. The then most polished of the recent occupants 
of the gubernatorial chair of our State, with a suite of gallants, met 
this courtly dame on “ the frontiers,” and paid tribute to her sex and 
her ambition with their attentions. It was a curious sight, when these 
representatives of democracy and aristocracy met under the shadows 
of the Adirondacks, The weather was warm, and our democratic 
American governor was dressed in a fashionable suit of thin material, 
known as ladies’ cloth, patent-leather boots, and kid gloves, that would 
have been approved at St. Germain. The representative of royalty, 
though a woman, was attired in a dress of thick, substantial, linsey- 
woolsey cloth, with lisle-thread gloves, and gaiter calf-skin boots, the 
heels of which were made strong by headed nails, and the toes thereof 
copper-fastened. 

Miss Wortley, who could, when occasion required, deck herself in 
all the courtly splendor of silks, laces, and diamonds, not being at a 
queen’s reception, dressed to meet the stern necessities of the “ uncul- 
tivated wilds.” All the delicate attentions which are deemed so essen- 
tial to gallantry—such as helping the lady over rough places, easing 
her descent in the road by the assistance of a male arm—she gener- 
ously repulsed by taking care of herself. She leaped like a deer from 
rock to rock, sprang over wide precipices, that made her male escort 
tremble with terror in imitating her example; and, while the sterner 
sex panted with fatigue in her rear, with her horse, ridden by an at- 
tentive groom, she strode on, crushing with her feet the half-decayed 
limbs in her pathway, and grinding into the solid earth the obtruding 
pebbles. 

This was the true woman for “ John Brown’s Tract.” She would 
have scared Murray to death, if she had met him in the forest, and 
charmed Miss Field, under the same circumstances, with her quiet 
assumption of a woman’s right to be healthy, proud, independent, and 
comfortable. 

At nightfall, there was prepared for her a separate tent; all the 
charms of “birch-bark” and “ hemlock-boughs ” were brought into 
requisition. Miss Wortley retired, and her fatigued attendants lay 
Scattered around, like men who had performed a hard day’s work. 
Suddenly, her voice was heard, calling for “ Rube Arnold,” the grand- 
est and best of all the guides of “ John Brown’s Tract.” The veteran 








hunter, and servitor upon the representative of England’s beauty, 
made his appearance, and was ordered to bring the lady from the gur- 
gling spring near by a pail of icy-cold crystal water, which being done, 
the astonished and timid backwoodsman (timid in the presence of wo- 
man) was ordered to assist the lady in bathing her feet, and, having 
performed this duty, by calling to his assistance a resolution which 
would have enabled him to be scalped without winking, he further per- 
formed his labors by rubbing said feet with crash towels until they 
burned and glowed with exhilarating circulation. The lady then bade 
the courtly guide good-night, and disappeared within her sylvan lodge 
till morn. 

Now, here was a lady educated to enjoy the backwoods ; and, until 
we find such as she, why endeavor to mislead and deceive our ener- 
vated American beauties with attempting impossibilities? Let the 
ladies keep out of the woods (even such male ladies as admire Mr. 
Murray’s book), except as they are brought to their notice by the kindly 
gaslight descriptions of Miss Kate Field. In time a new generation 
may spring up, who will dare, not only the perils of the forest, but 
also the still more terrible task of wearing comfortable and appro- 
priate apparel in the woods—who will, above all, encase the feet in 
mail of leather, iron, and brass. The honorable lady of Victoria’s 
household has set the sex the true example—when will they follow 
in the train of chaste Diana’s nymphs ? 

And, lastly, for the truth of history, let it be remembered, that 
“ John Brown’s Tract” was not named after that fierce old reformer 
of “ Ottawassomie,” who, in the year of our Lord 1858, gave up his 
life as a sacrifice to principle. On the contrary, the genuine John 
Brown was a merchant of Rhode Island, who, at that early day— 
nearly fifty years ago—bought the entire country round, and attempted 
to colonize it with a thrifty population. It was a strange misadven- 
ture, and all that is left to embalm the fact are the remains of an iron 
forge—a picture of desolation in the primeval wilderness. 

I an, ete., 
T. B. Torres. 





THE GREEK IDEA OF GYMNASTICS. 


UR first record of physical training, that is to say, of any sys- 
tem adopted and practised with the single view of improving 
and cultivating the physical resources, is to be found in the competi- 
tive exercises of the early Greeks and Romans; and it has been said 
that we have lost as much by the discontinuance of the system of bodily 
exercise of these nations as we have gained by our knowledge of phys- 
iological science. This is one of the aphorisms which men are fond 
of repeating, but which will not stand criticism. No price can be set 
upon our knowledge of physiological science, no estimate can, be 
formed of its value. The extent, the importance, and the value 
of the system of bodily exercise practised by the Greeks and Ro- 
mans we can appraise exactly — can gauge with almost mathe- 
matical accuracy, because we know entirely of what it consisted 
and for what purpose it was organized and maintained. We can 
therefore tell, by a comparison of the want experienced with the 
thing produced to meet the want, if the object desired were ac- 
complished ; and we can do this chiefly, if not wholly, by the light 
of physiological science, which alone has revealed to us what Exer- 
cise is, and what its suitable administration can accomplish in the 
human frame. 

It is generally admitted that this system of bodily training—un- 
guided, undirected as it was by a ray of science deserving of the name 
—accomplished the object desired. How did they who framed it, thus 
groping in the dark, grapple with and hold fast by the truth? By the 
observation of results. This was the lamp which guided them in the 
selection of the exercises which formed their system of bodily train- 
ing. They observed that the strength of the body, or of any part of 
the body, was in relation to its muscular development, and that this 
development followed upon, and was in relation to, its activity or em- 
ployment. They did not know that man’s material frame was com- 
posed of innumerable atoms, and that each separate and individual 
atom had its birth, life, and death ; and that the strength of the body 
as a whole, and of each part individually, was in relation to the youth 
or newness of its atoms. And they did not know that this strength 
was consequently attained by, and was retained in relation to, the fre- 
quency with which these atoms were changed, by shortening their life, 
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by hastening their removal and their replacement by others ; and that 
whenever this was done by natural activity, by suitable employment, 
there was ever an advance in size and power, until the ultimate at- 
tainable point of development was reached. They simply observed 
that the increased bulk, strength, and energy of the organ or limb was 
in relation to the amount of its employment, and they gave it employ- 
ment accordingly. 

They must have observed, however, that this did not apply in equal 
degree to all kinds of muscular employment, and that it applied most 
directly to those where the action was rapid and sustained. They did 
not know that this rapidity of muscular contraction and expansion 
was the chief agent in quickening the circulation of the blood, from 
which the whole body derived its nourishment; the tide on which 
was brought up all fresh material for incorporation into its tissues, 
and on which was borne away all that was effete and waste—brought 
up and borne away most rapidly in those parts which were being most 
rapidly employed—for they did not know that the blood was a moving 
current at all. They only observed that exercises consisting of rapid 
muscular movement were most conducive to strength and activity; 
so, without exception, the exercises composing their system were of 
this description. 

But they must have observed also, that there was a form of phys- 
ical employment which did not give physical development, or yield its 
natural fruits of health and strength; and that was the slight, effort- 
less occupations of many art-callings and crafts. . They did not know 
that without resistance to be overcome there could be no full demand 
for volition, no full call therefore for material disintegration and re- 
newal, with proportionate increase in bulk and power. They simply 
observed that development was in relation to the quality as well as to 
the quantity of exercise—that where energy was exacted in the prac- 
tice, energy was the fruit of the practice; so for their system they 
selected exercises where energy was voluntarily called forth in the 
highest possible degree. 

Other essential constituents of exercise owed their recognition to 
the same source—the observation of results. They observed that 


during certain kinds of physical exertion the act of breathing became 


greatly affected, that each inspiration was larger in volume, and that 
each followed each in quicker succession, than when the body was in- 
active. This they must have observed, although they may have viewed 
it but as a drawback to physical ability, a hindrance to be overcome, 
or in the same light in which our schoolboys now view it — as a 
condition of ‘bad wind’ or ‘internal fat;’ for they could not know 
that, in every breath they breathed, a load of the wasted material of 
the body was given up by the blood, and its place supplied by the 
life-giving oxygen from the surrounding atmosphere; and that just 
in proportion to the rapidity and energy of muscular movement 
during the exercise was the rapidity and volume of the current of 
the blood rushing through the lungs; and that, therefore, for this 
current of blood to be aérated, proportionately large and proportion- 
ately rapid was the current of the air respired; and that, following 
the natural law of development being in relation to employment, the 
lungs themselves were strengthened by this increased activity. They, 
probably, simply observed that the power to sustain this accelerated 
process of respiration was obtained in proportion as the exercises which 
excited it were practised; so exercises which required the sustaining 
of accelerated breathing received an important position in their system. 

They must have observed, further, that energetic physical exer- 
tion and quickened respiration caused the skin to be suffused with 
moisture, and that this gave instant relief from a discomforting sense 
of heat. They did not know that this augmented heat was in a great 
measure caused by the accelerated breathing—the fanning of the fire 
which is ever burning in the living frame; and they did not know that 
this moisture was water drawn from the blood and poured out over the 
Skih’s surface, in order that the discomforting heat might be with it 
eliminated. They did not know that the skin itself was a covering of 
marvellously woven network, presenting millions of interstices and 
apertures, and that each of these apertures was the open débouche or 
outlet of a duct or tube which, striking deep its convoluted roots 
among the underlying strata of blood-vessels, separated from the ac- 
celerated currents what might prove injurious to the health of the 
body, and poured it forth through those myriad mouths ; but they ob- 
served that these skin-exudations proved a powerful aid to the acqui- 
sition of permanent health and strength, and notably so to the health, 
elasticity, purity, and beauty of the skin itself. So, without excep- 





tion, every exercise in their system is of that kind which readily con- 
tributes to this result. 

Finally, they must have observed, that just in proportion to the 
amount of clothing worn during exercise, were the processes of respira- 
tion, and the evaporation of this moisture from the skin, retarded. 
They did not know the structure or functions of either lungs or skin; 
still they saw that they both acted together, were stimulated to activ- 
ity by the same means, and by the same means were sustained in func- 
tional ability ; and that during physical exertion hinderance to both 
was in proportion to the amount and weight of the garments worn; so 
they simply, while performing their exercises, reduced their clothing 
to the minimum, and thence called their system of bodily training 
* Gymnastics.’ 

Thus, then, by the observation of results were the ancients guided 
with sufficient accuracy in the comprehension of the chief features, 
and in the estimation of the relative value, of certain modes of bodily 
exercise; and thus they were enabled to choose, on assured grounds, 
those exercises which were most suitable for the system which they 
desired to organize. They desired a system specially applicable te 
individual culture, individual exertion, individual excellence, individ 
ual distinction; a system which should cultivate personal courage, 
presence of mind, and decision ; a system possessing the utmost limit 
for individual effort, presenting the fullest opportunities for persona) 
display and personal distinction. Therefore was the hand laid upon 
all exercises of high competitive effort—wrestling, boxing, throwing 
the discus, racing on foot, on horseback, and in chariot. The system 
was as simple, as practicable, and as serviceable as the Greek shield 
or the Roman sword. 

The system of bodily training of Greece and Rome had then but 
one aspect, one aim, one object. It was designed to practise the 
youths of the country in all exercises tending to qualify them for the 
exigencies of war, as war was then pursued, as campaigns were then 
made, as weapons were then borne, as battles were then fought. 
Other object, other aim, other aspect, had it none. 

But in those days as in our own, there must have been men of un- 
sound constitution and imperfect growth, from original weakness of 
organization, or from illness, ignorance, neglect, accident, and other 
What system of bodily training was framed for their behoof? 
None. Here the observation of results was unequal to the require- 
ment. They could reach no higher—they aimed no higher—than the 
production of a series of athletic games, suitable to the young, the 
brave, the active, the strong, the swift, and the nobly born. 

Our knowledge of physiological science is something more valu- 
able than this. A system of bodily exercise which should give added 
strength to the strong, increased dexterity to the active, speed to the 
already fleet of foot, is not what is alone wanted now. It is not to 
give the benefit of our thoughts and observations and the fruit of our 
accumulating information to the already highly favored, and to them 
only, that we aim. On the contrary, it is the crowning evidence of 
the Divine origin of all true knowledge, that, in benefiting all within 
its influence, it benefits most bountifully those whose needs are the 
greatest. 

In our days, as of old, the race is still to the swift, and the battle 
is still to the strong, but the battle of life now is waged with the brain 
for weapon, and the race is the high-pressure competitive efforts of 
memory and mind. These are the great and all-absorbing struggles of 
our times, a ‘struggle for life’ as hard, and involving results and 
transformations as unerring and inevitable, as ever were traced in the 
origin of species. 

It is health, however, rather than strength, that is wanted now— 
that ie the great requirement of modern times, with modern men, at 
non-military occupations. Bodily power, activity, and stamina for the 
endurance of protracted fatigue, are still at this day as much the real 
want of the soldier as they were in the days of Xenophon, of Cesar, 
of Napoleon. But the purposes and practices of war are not the all inall 
with us as they were with the Greeks and Romans ; nor are the whole 
of our able-bodied men under arms, nor the whole of our youths pre- 
paring for conscriptive battalions, as were the youths of Germany and 
France in the last century. Our own army scattered over the whole 
globe, and encountering the severities of every elime, claims but 4 
fraction of our men; a small portion only of our youthsare in uniform: 
but other occupations, other habits, other demands upon mind and 
body, advance claims as urgent as ever were pressed upon the soldier 
in ancient or modern times. From the nursery to the school, from the 
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school to the college or to the world beyond, the brain and nerve 
strain goes on—continuous, augmenting, intensifying. Scholarships 
Junior and Senior, Examinations, open Fellowships, speculations, pro- 


motions, excitements, stimulations, long hours of work, late hours of © 


rest, jaded frames, weary brains, jarring nerves—all intensified and in- 
tensifying—seek in modern times for the antidote to be found alone 
in physical action. These are the exigencies of the campaign of life 
for the great bulk of our youths, to be encountered in the school- 
room, in the study, in the court of law, in the hospital, in the asylum, 
and in the day and night visitations to court and alley and lane; and 
the hardships encountered in these fields of warfare hit as hard and 
as suddenly, sap as insidiously, destroy as mercilessly, as the night- 
march, the scanty ration, the toil, the struggle, or the weapon of a 
warlike enemy. 

Yes, it is health rather than strength that is the great requirement 
of modern men at modern occupations ; it is not the power to travel 
great distances, carry great burdens, lift great weights, or overcome 
great material obstructions; it is simply that condition of body, and 
that amount of vital capacity, which shall enable each man in his 
place to pursue his calling, and work on in his working life, with the 
greatest amount of comfort to himself and usefulness to his fellow- 
men. How many men, earnest, eager, uncomplaining, are pursuing 
their avocations with the imminency of a certain break-down ever be- 
fore them—or with pain and weariness, languor and depression; when 
fair health and full power might have been secured, and the labor that 
is of love, now performed incompletely and in pain, might have been 
performed with completeness and comfort. 





AGRICULTURE AS A FORCE OF CIVILIZA- 
TION. 
T is not more conclusive that “trees grow and streams 
flow,” than that “we live in an age of progress,” espe- 
cially that form of it which relates to the industrial forces 
of civilization, such as steam navigation, railways, telegraphs, 
the subjugation of the wilderness, drainage, improved manu- 
factures, and a general and steady increase in all that contrib- 
utes to physical enjoyment. 

Whether progress be continuous, or whether it move in 
cycles of action and reaction, these are questions which we 
shall not attempt here to determine. But we want definite 
ideas, such as we shall not get in mere spread-eagle discourse 
about progress; we must analyze the forces of which it con- 
sists, and consider the probable tendencies of each. 

The world is becoming morally better, while it is becoming 
physically more beautiful and perfect. We believe that gen- 
eral physical improvement is a necessary condition of general 
moral improvement. Reference will here jbe had only to 
some of the physical forces of modern civilization : 

1. Commerce, the means by which the products of one sec- 
tion are exchanged for the products of different sections, in 
consequence of which the means of life become more abun- 
dant to all, may be improved in two different directions. 
First, by the removal of restrictions which are still imposed 
under specious and delusive names. This relic of past times, 
when nations were held to be the natural enemies of each other, 
and when it was thought that every thing had to be regulated 
by a decree, is rapidly falling into discredit throughout the 
civilized world ; it is “‘ manifest destiny” that, like slavery, it 
shall pass away. Secondly, by impreving all the means of 
transportation, as steam machinery, the form and size of ves- 
sels, the structure of railways and locomotives, and, above all, 
by the opening up of new channels of commerce, as great ship- 
canals, roads and railroads under rivers, and through and over 
mountains, and great bridges across rivers and channels. We 
cannot say what engineering is not capable of doing, and to 
the improvement of the facilities for commerce we can assign 
no limits. 

2. Production, without which man could not exist on the 
planet, may be regarded as consisting of three kinds: (1.) That 
which is capable of generating light, heat, and motion, as 





wood, peat, coal; (2.) Mineral products, as iron, tin, copper; 
(3.) The direct and indirect products of the soil necessary for 
food and clothing. 

Peat, coal, and petroleum, have been storing up the light 
and heat of the sun through the long geological ages of the 
past, and are now being used by civilized man in the pro- 
duction of light, heat, motion, and of force for the driving- 
wheels of commerce and manufactures. These sources of 
force, though vast, and yielding abundantly, are by no means 
inexhaustible. The supply to be obtained from the continuous - 
growth of forests must be only a fraction of that which will be 
needed, for they are being rapidly driven to their last fast- 
nesses, where rocks and snow forbid the approach of that ag- 
gressive power, the husbandman’s plough. When the carbona- 
ceous stores of light, heat, and motion, have become exhausted, 
man will have to know how to heat his rooms and drive his 
mills and locomotives by availing himself of the direct rays of 
the sun, or*by means of the chemical forces, else his civiliza- 
tion and his progress will assuredly come to an end. But this 
famine of heat and force is so remote, that it is all the same 
to the object here in view as if the supplies in question were 
inexhaustible. 

The mineral products, of which iron is the most impor- 
tant to civilized life, though used, are not consumed as in the 
case of fuel; and it is fair to presume that, though they are 
wearing away to some extent, being locked up in permanent 
structures, and occasionally dropping to the bottom of the 
ocean, yet almost everywhere merely changing form, the loss is 


| comparatively inconsiderable, and the supply will be sufficient 


for all time to come. 

Man’s food and clothing come directly or indirectly from 
the soil. Wool and silk will always require their share of the 
earth’s surface as the source of their nourishment and growth ; 
and the same is still more manifestly true of cotton, flax, hemp. 
But after they are thus obtained from the earth in their raw 
form, their transformation into fabrics for use or ornament is 
limited only by the limits to the inventive ingenuity of man, 
and the driving force of our coal-fields. 

We come, last of all, to the supply of food. Hundreds of 
famines upon record in the world’s history, and hundreds be- 
sides which have found no historian, prove that one of the dif- 
ficulties heretofore has been an adequate and constant supply 
of food. And though, owing to the increased facilities of com- 
merce, the famines of later times have been only partial in ex- 
tent, and no such horrors are experienced now as when the 
nations were comparatively isolated, yet there are periods 
when food rises to what are called famine prices, showing 
that there is apprehension as to the adequacy of the supply. 
High prices for most articles of food have been maintained 
in this country for the last few years, notwithstanding the 
comparatively great breadth of our fertile lands, the incentive 
which the market rates afford, and the constant effort of an 
influential press to encourage agricultural enterprise. 

The difficulty of obtaining an abundant supply of the 
products of the soil, is increasing in some respects by the very 
conditions of what is called progress. The increase of com- 
merce and the labor of enlarging its facilities require men—men 
by the million. Then the manufacture of articles of use and 
convenience which were not known to preceding ages, employs 
millions more of men, women, and children. Science has its dev- 
otees; and literature in all its manifold forms, though it neither 
feeds, clothes, nor shelters the physical man, gives employment 
to many thousands more. ll this diversification of the indus- 
tries leaves a comparatively smaller proportion to attend to the 
interests of agriculture. An indication of this is to be observed 
in the higher rate of increase in the population of cities. Now, 
if the very tendency of a growing civilization is to reduce the 
proportion of the people engaged in agriculture, how is the 
supply of food to be maintained? Mainly by means of improved 
farm-implements. Take away all the labor-saving implements 
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the farmer now has, and compel him to return to the Roman 
plough, and general consternation greater than any arising from 
commercial convulsions would seize upon civilized peoples. As 
simple a thing as an improved implement of husbandry may be, it 
is yet one of the necessary conditions of a progressive civilization. 
The cultivation of the soil lies at the base of human develop- 
ment, and, with improvement in every thing else, there must 
be improvement in the methods of agriculture, since failure 
here involves retardation everywhere. Agriculture neglected 
becomes a “ brake on the wheels of progress.” 

This subject is complicated with the question of population 
and the average duration of life. Owing to progress in science 
and the diffusion of knowledge, and also to the drainage of lands, 
and the sanitary improvement of dwellings, the average duration 
of human life has greatly increased within the last few genera- 
tions. This is not speculation, itis fact ; and though there may be 
comparatively more physical weakness now than in times past, 
it is in consequence of our better methods of preserving health, 
which save even the weak, while formerly, owing to malaria, 
filth, ignorance, and exposure, only the strong could survive. 
These sanitary improvements have barely commenced, and, with 
their constant advance, will the average of life continually in- 
crease; so that, while the population of the civilized world 
is multiplying. more rapidly than ever in the world’s history, it 
will in all probability continue to increase as rapidly for some 
time to come. The earth is filling up. A few hundred years 
may be required to bring all the arable lands of the habitable 
earth into cultivation, and until this happens the maximum of 
production will not be reached. But then, with a high and 
very complicated civilization, embracing a still greater diversity 
of industrial activity than is now known, while the population 
is crowded, whence is the food to come? 

Perhaps food will then be manufactured direct from inorganic 
materials; but we suspect that Nature will always reserve for her- 
self a field sacred to the old organic routine, and will forever com- 
pel the priests of Nature to observe her ritual. Say some animals 
may be dispensed with, and the fertility of the soil maintained by 
the application of chemical compounds, and in this manner the 
production of food made to reach its greatest possible limit. 
Perhaps so; and perhaps the perpetual motion will be intro- 
duced at the same time. At any rate, these chemical and com- 
mercial fertilizers are very expensive, and likely to remain so. 
It is quite probable that the principal means of maintaining 
the productiveness of the soil will be by the proper rotation of 
crops; while it is not likely that domestic animals will ever go 
out of fashion, not even the horse, in spite of all the locomo- 
tives and velocipedes of modern invention. We suspect the 
great laboratories for the production of human food will con- 
tinue to be the vegetable organism. 

We are aware of the philosophical risk of setting limits to 
human achievement; but there are some things which cannot 
be done. And, if the view here taken of organic necessity in 
relation to the production of food be true, the limit to such 
production is to be found in the extent of the arable surface of 
the earth, the conditions of fertilization, and the influence of cli- 
mate. Each of these comes with its own special form of limi- 
tation; and, if man should overcome what we regard as the 
natural necessities of climate and fertilization, there would 
remain still the limits of arable surface. While, therefore, the 
heat-and-force-prodacing stores of our planet are, for all prac- 
tical considerations here involved, wellnigh inexhaustible; 
while the improvement of the facilities for commerce are lim- 
ited only by mechanical laws, to new applications of which no 
bounds can be set; while the invention of new implements 
and machinery, and the improvement and diversification of 
manufactures have a limitless field before them—we yet find 
obvious limits to production from the soil. This is the force of 
civilization which will first “bring up,” which will first find its 
limits, and stop there; and, when it thus touches its utmost 
bounds, a check will be put upon the expansion of all the 





other forces of civilization. The manufacturers cannot change 
the form of the wool, cotton, and silk, that are not produced ; 
commerce cannot carry the cereals that are not grown and the 


“fabrics that are not made—the limitations of production from 


the soil will limit the other resources of civilized expansion. 
Hence, the fundamental importance of agriculture; hence, 
the importance of giving the utmost possible extension to 
its capabilities. This assumes three forms: first, the subju- 
gation of wild lands; secondly, the improvement of farm im- 


} plements; thirdly, the improvement of method in the cultiva- 


tion of the soil. 

We cannot contemplate the decline in the wheat crops of 
many sections of our own country for the last few years, with- 
out the reflection being forced upon us that in connection with 
it may arise, in the not distant future, the greatest difficulty of 
maintaining the continuous evolution and progress of civilized 
conditions. The wheat product contributes, mainly to the sub- 
stantial support of civilized man, and, as such support lies at 
the basis of whatever else there is in life, then, in the event 
that that support becomes meagre or difficult to obtain, so 
is every nerve and fibre of the civilized body subjected to 
unfavorable conditions. Hence the importance, to the higher 
aims of life, of the success of so plain, unpretending, and 
practical an affair as that of growing wheat, or, in the event 
of its ultimate failure, of the culture of a fitting substitute. 

The population of uncultivated regions is necessarily 
sparse, the game and natural products of the soil of many 
square miles of territory being requisite for the support of a 
primitive family. When animals have become domesticated, a 
larger population may subsist on the same extent of territory. 
The cultivation of the soil, in addition, though rude, makes pos- 
sible a still denser population. The more agriculture is improved, 
and the greater the amount of food which can be obtained 
from a given extent of surface for a long series of years, the 
denser still may population become. The more improved 
the implements of agriculture, the smaller the proportion of 
the whole people needed to produce the necessaries of life from 
the soil, and the greater the proportion that can be spared to 
other departments of industry for the production of other 
necessaries, conveniences, and luxuries of civilized life. Im- 
proved implements and methods would at once reduce the 
number of hours per day necessary for the support of the 
laborer, were it not that part of the surplus is absorbed in the 
production of a greater variety of the comforts and luxuries 
of life, while still another part goes (through the hands of 
capitalists) into permanent structures, as buildings, bridges, 
railroads, canals, the improvement of rivers and harbors, and 
the like conquests of civilization, the prestige and promise of 
others still to come. 

Bach generation works not for itself alone, but for those 
which come after it as well. Many, who are in less responsi- 
ble positions than the cultivator of the soil, now affect to look 
down upon him, but, as we here perceive, he may be in some 
respects the worthiest representative of them all. While he 
cultivates his soil, let him cultivate his intelligence; and, with 
due respect for himself, he will command the respect of all. 





W. C. BRYANT, “THE POET OF OUR 


* WOODS.” 


N R. BRYANT’S “Forest Hymn,” in grave and measured 
A language appropriate to the solemnity of the columned 
aisles of aged woods, and expressive of the majesty of solitude 
and thought, in that dim sanctuary, the forest, has associated 
his name with the most serious love of Nature, and shown that 
his personal intercourse with the grand mother of us all has 
something of the religiousness which less simple and less reflect- 
ing men find only in the ceremonial pomps of the Roman 
Church, or in the dreary hymns of fanatics. 
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The ancestral and virginal life of the forest—its: stillness, its 
expressive and admirable forms, its dignity, its remoteness— 
seems to have called forth the homage of our poet as nothing 
else in Nature. Mr. Bryant may be said to have gone to the 
woods as other men have gone to cathedrals; and, under 
green and dusky domes of leaf and branch, under verdant 
roofs, festooned and arabesqued by trailing vine, or drooping 
tassel, or spicy cone, he has let his soul breathe apart from the 
less austere, less pure worshippers of the Universal Spirit. He 
has come from his religious musings in the woods charged 
with no trivial word, but with lessons of the integrity of Na- 
ture, and the dignity of a life conformed to the harmony and 
order of her own. More than any poet he has expressed the 
understanding of Nature as the manifestation of one Supreme 
God. Nothing of the Greek’s worship of Nature is in Mr. 
Bryant’s homage. His communion has been with one Spirit, 
not with many spirits. It is this which may be said to make 
his poetry so austere and simple. Mr. Bryant is not the man 
of simple sensation, surrendered in gladness of heart and com- 
pleteness of mere being to Nature; he is the man of reflec- 
tion, thoughtfully seeking to interpret Nature as the unim- 
peachable manifestation of Deity. And yet his most universally- 
read poem, ‘‘ Thanatopsis,” might have been written by a stoic, 
and is, save Wordsworth’s “Ode,” the most impersonal poetic 
expression that was ever made of Pantheism—a poem so reli- 
gious, so instinct with the very sovereignty of mind and cour- 
age, that the young religious enthusiast who read it on the shore 
of Lake Leman, under the shadow of Mont Blanc, and the disciple 
of Emerson on the Hudson, alike found it the sufficient expression 
of their personal sense of life and Nature, and felt that the pro- 
cessioned harmony of noble words was never more equal to the 
reason of the mind, in face of all that it so mutely interrogates. 

Seriousness of mind, which is at the bottom of the American 
character, is naturally reflected in such still and solemn inter- 
course with Nature—and it is this which makes Bryant the 
poet of our maturest reflection, apart from the life of men. The 
poetry of the American is not expressive of the revolt and en- 
ergy of the human heart, but of his most sacred thoughts, of 
his most chastened experience; for this reason our poets are 
poets of the religious and moral sentiment, not of the individ- 
ual and detaching experience of love and passion. 

The “ poet of our woods” seems to have taken refuge in 
their cool shadows from the hot and tormenting spectacle of 
the civilizations of the world, and his thoughts have something 
of “the still, sad music of humanity,” and something of the 
sighing winds and sacred glooms of its first sanctuaries. 

‘the death of the flowers, the falling of the autumn leaf, 
suggest thoughts common to us all, but which never have been 
rendered in more pathetic and yet reserved verse than Mr. 
Bryant’s. “The Death of the Flowers,” “June,” and the 
“Forest Hymn,” have made Mr. Bryant’s a name dear to us in 
the sweet, and serene, and chastened life of the family. Pa- 
thetic and austere poet, his inspiration naturally comes from 
solemn and placid things; and the refrain, the under-voice of 
all, is the unavoidable question of man’s mortality. In the ex- 
pression of this, Bryant is supreme among our poets. Neither 
Whittier, nor Emerson, nor Longfellow, can be said to have so 
religious and solemn an inspiration. 

Emerson is even jaunty and democratic in his intercourse 
with Nature; she is a smiling sphinx, and has no tormenting 
enigma to his pure soul, but an equal and serene being to reward 
her lover. Longfellow describes Nature from his study-win- 
dow. Whittier makes pictures with words of his home-walks. 
Bryant alone is the severe and abstracted worshipper, who 
Visits the woods as a place of religion and peace. 

Emerson’s verse is brisk and abrupt, and he goes from 
rhyme to rhyme, as a squirrel from branch to branch, more 
nimble than musical, and, with his carefully-chosen store of 
simple words, expresses his satisfied sense of Nature; but Bry- 
ant is always sedate and lonely, and both the thought and dic- 





tion of his verse seem born of the spirit, and not of matter. In 
his communion with Nature, Bryant seems to be a poet preoc- 
cupied with the thought of death, and saddened by the history 
of the human race. Abstract as Shelley, and reflective like 
Wordsworth, loving sonorous words, yet never seduced by 
mere pomp of sound from his natural love of simplicity and 
purity of diction, he has written several poems not unworthy 
of either of the two great English poets of Nature. 

So long as we are students of the past, so long as we are 
delicate and thoughtful, we must find in Bryant’s poetry the 
interpretation of Nature, as the only compensation for all that 
tries and disgusts us with our fellow-men; and, like the “ poet 
of our woods,” we will go from society to solitude, and, under 
green arcades, in spicy groves, on the forest floor of leaf and 
moss, beneath great branches of pine, that throw shadows as of 
twilight, or under Druid oaks of older lands, we will refresh 
ourselves withthe antique and yet virginal show of things, or 
sit like Old Mortality meditating on death and decay, on every 
lugubrious and pallid thing, seeing in Nature nothing but a vast 
sepulchre ; in the trees, festooned with gray moss, nothing but 
funereal cerements—wind-blown shrouds, mortuary draperies 
that veil the gladness of things, and, like’ cowled monks, are fit 
only to bend over the dying, and chant the requiems of the dead. 
Better it is, while woods are green, to listen to the cool music 
of the wind-stirred leaves, and feel the lyric exultation of mere 
youth, for the odors, the sounds, the fairest visions of beauty ; 
and, unsaddened by time and history, use Nature as the pas- 
ture-land of our senses. But for the saddened hour that comes 
to us all, for the dimmed and wailing beauty of November days, 
for the solemn and pathetic reverie in the autumn woods, we 
must turn to Bryant, who is more of a seer and less of a child in 
the presence of Nature, than any English poet but Gray. 
Something of the magic of Wordsworth’s best poetry is in 
Bryant’s “‘June;” and never has the pathos of our part in Na- 
ture been more tenderly expressed, certainly never with a 
more placid and resigned soul. 





TABLE-TALK. 


Be now the liberal press in Germany is making merry over an oc- 

currence which reminds us of the memorable judgment of Lord 
Shaftesbury, in England, upon “ Ecce Homo,” and the vigorous denun- 
ciation of Good Words, by the Scotch Strathbogie Presbytery. The 
Gartenlaube is deservedly one of the most popular of German week- 
lies, and has a circulation of about two hundred and eighty’ thousand. 
Among its contributors are some of the ablest writers of Germany. But 
it contains poems, novels, narratives, pictures, which are displeasing 
to a certain section (need we say which ?) of the religious community. 
Consequently, itis denounced from pulpits, and in religious periodicals ; 
while the expostulary letters sent to the editor form already a consid- 
erable pile. The contents of these epistles vary from pathetic lamenta- 
tions: to filthy vulgarity. To such communications the editor very 
properly gives little heed. But he is induced for once to break his 
self-imposed silence, and to present his readers with a specimen of the 
opposition he encounters, especially as this instance brings to light a 
remarkable champion of his paper whom he himself had not thought 
of. It appears that a few weeks ago, in the castle-church of Giistrow, 
in Mecklenburg-Schwerin, Pastor Bard took occasion to condemn the 
Gartenlaube as a “ Devil’s-paper.” As might have been expected, this 
furnishes an excellent text for the Berlin comic journals, such as 
Kladderadatsch and the Wespen. The Mecklenburg Central-Zeitung, in 
conformity with the German’s known intellectual thoroughness, gives 
the following “logical demonstration” of Pastor Bard’s statement : 
“Tf there were no devil, there would also be no hell; were there no 
hell, then we would all get to heaven; were we all to get to heaven, 
the bad would also get there; if the bad were to get to heaven, then 
would heaven be no heaven; were heaven no heaven, the good could 
not be rewarded; the good, however, must be recompensed, conse- 
quently there must be a devil. We have thus a devil, and this devil 
would not be a proper devil unless he were spread over the whole 
earth. In like manner, the journals are spread on the earth; now of 
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all journals the most widely spread and most perused is the Gar- 
tenlaube: can it, then, surprise us if the devil has raised the Garten- 
laube to be his own—the devil’s journal ? ”—Instances like this of cleri- 
eal zeal, and the mode of dealing with it by the press, are of impor- 
tance in forming a correct judgment of the present religious state of 
Germany, which has recently been the subject of warm discussion in 
the London newspapers. 


—— It is commonly asserted in the numerous discussions con- 
nected with what is called “ Woman’s Rights” that women are not so 
well paid as men for the same amount of labor. “ Equal wages for 
equal labor” is one of the platform-cries now always heard at the con- 
ventions of the “ strong-minded ;” and those even, who oppose the 
woman movement, ‘commonly acknowledge the justice of this claim. 
But is the charge true? Are not women as well paid as men for the 
same quality of work, all things being equal? Let us see. In litera- 
ture a book written by a woman commands the same price, if all the 
conditions are the same, as one written bya man. There is abso- 
lutely no shadow of difference whatever in the pecuniary reward to 
laborers in this field, so far as sex is concerned; and it has so hap- 
pened that the largest price ever paid in this country for a manuscript 
was received bya woman. In periodical literature it is thesame. No 
magazine has one scale of prices for articles written by men, and an- 
other for articles writtén by women. In art we find the same condi- 
tion of things. A picture painted by a woman has only to equal in 
excellence those painted by men to command as good a price. One 
artist differs from another in popular appreciation; sometimes the 
chaste style of one painter is neglected for the meretricious effects of 
another; but no one can point out that preferences have existed in 
sole regard to sex—that Rosa Bonheur is rated below Landseer sim- 
ply because she is awoman. On the stage and in music the same rule 
obtains. In the theatre there is an absolute equality of the sexes. 
An actress or an opera-singer is paid by the measure of her popularity ; 
and, if there is any distinction here between the sexes, it is in favor 
of women, who add to their talents the attractions of beauty. Patti is 
probably the best paid of our singers ; and, in the long list of popular 
artistes who have adorned the drama, neither Siddons, O’Neil, Ellen 
Tree, Rachel, Ristori, or Charlotte Cushman, ever suffered in apprecia- 
tion or reward because they were women. Coming down from the 
realm of pure art, we find similar facts existing in most of the trades. 
If a fashionable tailor makes extravagant profits, a fashionable modiste 
greatly betters his example. In absolute audacity of price the women 
of this trade have no equals, unless they are to be found among the 
milliners. Here we find manifest advantages in favor of women; but 
ordinarily the rule may be set down that equality of work, all the 
conditions being even, will command equality of price, without reference 
to the sex of the laborer. 


‘ 


—— But it is notorious, some will say, that in many things wo- 
men are not so well paid as men. This is true, and it arises from the 
fact that the conditions are not equal. The political economists assure 
us that the wages of labor, in the sharp competition among laborers, 
will naturally ever gravitate toward the lowest point that will support 
life. Wages can be kept up only by keeping the demand a little be- 
yond the supply; that is, by narrowing competition. Now, among 
women, competition is sharper and closer than among men, and they 
can support themselves on lower wages. . These two facts are sufficient, 
according to the laws of trade, to pull down prices, and in many of the 
trades are the great reason for a distinction in wages between the 
sexes. And in those cases where women become competitors with 
men, the latter will be compelled to work for lower prices, or abandon 
the trade to their new rivals. This is clearly the reason why in so 
many trades the male worker resents the intrusion of women. But in 
some forms of labor there is still another reason why women are so 
poorly paid: and this is, that there is a class of competitors who do 
not have to support themselves, and who thus compete at unfair ad- 
vantage. A great many young women, daughters of mechanics and 
farmers, for instance, take in sewing, not as a means of support, but 
merely to eke out their spending-money, and to enable them to pur- 
chase an extra gown, or a few trinkets. These workers are housed 
and fed; they do not have to count the cost of rent, fire, light, cloth- 
ing, or food; they make no calculation as to time; they heedlessly 
accept prices for labor utterly regardless of expenditure. There is no 
such class of competitors among male laborers ; and, just so long as it 
exists among female laborers, wages, by inevitable law, must gravitate 








to a point that, to those who are compelled to support themselves, 
will scarcely keep them from starvation. Conventions, public meet- 
ings, popular appeals, eloquent denunciations of capitalists, laws, 
women’s rights, the ballot, nothing in the world will remedy low 
wages, brought about in this way, but the removal of the illegitimate 
competition. Women must look to women for its removal. It is not 
unfair discrimination that keeps down the wages of women ; it is un- 
fair competition. We have shown that women’s genius and women’s 
skilled labor are rewarded as well as men’s genius and men’s skilled 
labor ; in lower forms of labor there are conditions which must be re- 
moved if the woman is to be as well paid as the man. 





A writer in Fraser’s Magazine doubts the often-made asser- 
tion that human nature instinctively shrinks from annihilation, and 
thinks that the “ inward horror of falling into naught,” of which Ad- 
dison speaks, is accepted as true by many persons without due thought. 
Inasmuch as a fondness for narcotics prevails everywhere, among all 
peoples and in all zones, and the object of intoxicating liquors or 
drugs is to secure unconsciousness—to get away from one’s self, to 
obtain annihilation for the time—the writer, from whom we quote, 
assumes that a dread of annihilation does not really exist. We shrink, 
he thinks, only from the pain of dying, or we endure the evils we have 
rather than fly to others we know not of, but a horror of unconscious- 
ness, of annihilation, of an absolute termination of life with all its 
weariness and suffering, we do not experience. Assuredly the essay- 
ist is wrong. We do seek, it is true, temporary unconsciousness by 
sleep, by the use of narcotics, by anesthetics, and some of us by in- 
toxicating liquors; but in each case we are attempting to bridge over 
a temporary period of pain, suffering, or weariness; we are earnest 
only to escape the present, and to reach easily that great Future in 
which hope builds so brightly, and whose alluring promise is, that we 
shall yet be blessed. We would sleep to-day, in order that we may 
enjoy to-morrow. Temporary unconsciousness, with the hope of a 
happy awakening, is something very different from annihilation ; and 
hence the argument that human nature has no instinctive horror “of 
falling into naught,” because narcotics are so much used as instru- 
ments of oblivion, seems to us far-fetched and indefensible. The 
essayist brings some other facts in support of his theory. He quotes 
Mrs. Browning, who thought no Scripture text so delightful as the 
renowned one—‘So He giveth His beloved sleep.” He cites many 
devout friends who have at times felt as if they would willingly sink 
into nothingness ; and others who have sincerely wished in their suf- 
fering and pain that they were in their graves. But all these aspira- 
tions are obviously not for annihilation—not for complete cessation— 
but for an escape from the inflictions of life—for a speedy journey 
over the intervening spaces that lie between Now and the all-hail 
Hereafter ! 





So many curious epitaphs are continually found in old grave- 
yards, that the literature of the tombstone has become almost a dis- 
tinct feature in modern letters. Some of these epitaphs are commonly 
suspected as being pure inventions; in fact, odd and fantastic epi- 
taphs have become, it is believed, a regular article of manufacture, the 
same as French cognac, old Bourbon, and Greek madeira. But the 
specimen of a curious fancy we are about to offer the reader is strictly 
genuine. We saw it several years ago, on a tombstone at Greenwood ; 
but its oddity is so notable, that we have since almost doubted the 
truth of our own testimony, and have wished to verify our observa- 
tion. But we cannot now tell in what locality the grave is situated, 
and a search for it, in the extensive spaces of Greenwood, would be 
almost a hopeless task. The epitaph is a quaint attempt to express 
the perfect oneness or unity of husband and wife, and, after giving par- 
ticulars of the dead woman lying buried beneath the stone, the inscrip- 
tion closes in this wise : 


“ Who am I? 
My Husband ! 
What is my name? 
Jovathan.” 


The actual name is forgotten. Have other visitors to Greenwood ever 


noticed this ‘odd inscription ? 


—— We have been furnished from an authentic source with 
complete list of all the public benefactions of the late, most earnestly 
lamented George Peabody. The statement includes the last gift of 
one hundred and fifty thousand pounds to the London poor, made a 
few days before his death. The aggregate of these various charities 
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amounts to nearly eight million dollars. In addition to these public 
gifts, several millions were distributed during his life among his rela- 
tives: 








SD BD BOER e ccc ccc cvcsccccccccccosccecsocscce 

To Southern Educational Fund 

IR sa nccdsacccucssasetseseesencescece 

re PP Dcnsccecnccscccsneestiessséaste 

PL EEE, occcccccecccceccccocccosesescescccesese 

i incadadiesecsinesapabotacsssachsenetsoeens 

ID, usc ccdcncdeveoesagsoscrsenesesseseeses 

Memorial Church, Georgetown 

Danvers Library... ..............sceeeseeee 

Boston Historical Society. ... ..........00....eeececeees 

Baltimore Historical Society. ..................esee0e 

Lexington College, Va......... Uhinesh oeetnesi dennis 60,000 

Se Gy GB) Ro ons onc ccccicccccccccccasese 15,000 

vn cc caticccesnuss ncatednahbied 15,000 

IE, ME cs coscccccccstsasecéeneesecess 25,000 

A, Sc nasepesccecccassacececescducdes 25,000 

EE cs ccccnetédescounssinesecedeasts 15,000 

EE Ravncintc-0cctenasbsceiindeccsssseses 10,000 
Total.......... $7,355,000 


Is not this simple column of figures the most princely memorial 
ever raised to the memory of man? 





Hotes. 


HE Rev. T. Brisbane has published “* The Early Years of Alexander 
Smith, Poet and Essayist,’’ and among other things attempts to show 
that the poet was a humorist. We quote as follows from the review in 
the Atheneum : “ But though Mr. Brisbane satisfies us that his self-taught 
friend’s preliminary culture was of the meanest and most superficial 
kind, he is less successful in his attempt to show that the author of ‘A 
Life Drama’ was a delicate humorist and pungent wit. Smith, we 
are informed, was often very happy at a bon-mot of this kind. On 
another occasion, for example, when we were passing through the vil- 
lage of Camlachie, a group of women and boys were assembled round a 
milk-cart, the owner of which was engaged in an angry altercation with 
aragged little urchin ; and having a large measure full of buttermilk in 
his hand, he dashed the whole contents in his rage on the boy’s face— 
* Eh, that’s a sour douk, said Smith. Besides knowing a little Scotch, 
the reader must be a Scotchman to discern the humor of the remark, or 
to think that so mild an utterance deserves to be commended as an ex- 
quisite bon-mot. Nor can we detect aught of excellence in the answer 
which the poet, during a brief sojourn in Glasgow after his migration 
to Edinburgh, made to an inquiry whether he had come back to his old 
city for change of air. To this question we are assured that the poet, 
in no way abashed or deprived of his ordinary presence of mind, made 
the quick reply—‘ No, I have only come for a change of smoke.’ If this 
is a specimen of what passes for colloquial quickness north of the 
Tweed, even a slow-paced southerner may hope to be mistaken for a 
smart talker on becoming a householder in Glasgow.”’ 


Professor Pumpelly, in his ‘‘ Travels Across America and Asia,” 
describes, as follows, the fashions at Honolulu: “‘ The costume intro- 
duced by the missionaries, nearly fifty years ago, is still the dress of the 
native women. It consists of long skirts, high waists, immense coal- 
seuttle bonnets, and, apparently, no under-clothing. The effect was 
laughable, as we met troops of pretty girls mounted astride of ponies, and 
dressed in the costume of our grandmothers’ portraits, chattering and 
laughing gayly as they cantered along, their bright-colored dresses flut- 
tering in the wind, and scarcely concealing their well-rounded forms. It 
was not without much difficulty that the missionaries succeeded in mak- 
ing these children of Nature adopt any dress whatever, even for decent 
attendance at church. Even now,I have been told, on some of the 
islands, the people bring on Sunday all their clothing in a bundle to the 
door of the church, where they dress, and after service, doffing their cos- 
tume, carry it homeward under their arms.’’ 


A peculiar Sandwich-Island superstition was accidentally discovered 
by the recent traveller, Professor Pumpelly: ‘“‘ While we were at the 
Paré, an incident occurred which illustrates a curious superstition still 
prevalent among the people. In examining the voleanic rock, of which 
the hills consist, my attention was attracted to what I took to be a wax- 
like mineral, known as palagonite. Detaching it without much trouble, I 
was surprised at finding a hole behind it, apparently containing more of 
the same substance. 

“* Hoping to increase my supply of a rare mineral from a new locality, 
I stowed away in my pocket, without a closer examination, the piece I 
had obtained, and proceeded carefully to dig out the rest with my knife. 
Much to our astonishment, the prize produced from the hole was a half- 
decayed rag. A closer examination of the supposed mineral, so carefully 





treasured in my pocket, showed that it decidedly belonged to the animal 
kingdom. Mr. Carter asked an explanation from some passing natives. 
They explained that the substance found was the navel of some infant, 
it being an ancient custom, at the birth of a child, for the parents to 
hide this part of the infant, to whom alone the place of concealment is 
afterward shown. Should an enemy, by any chance, discover the sa- 
cred repository, it would be in his power to “‘ prey”? to death the unsus- 
pecting owner.” 


Messrs. E. P. Dutton & Co., of New York, have received from Italy 
a large number of photographs of Italian scenes and statuary. The 
collection is one of great interest and value, and includes some of the 
most striking objects in architecture, Roman ruins, and art. St. Peter’s 
Church, the Coliseum, and the Roman Forum, are among the architec- 
tural subjects, and Guido’s ‘“* Aurora,” ‘“‘The Apollo Belvedere,” and 
“The Laocoon,” among the art. Some of these photographs are 
very large, and all are sharp, effective, and thoroughly good. The 
larger subjects when framed are some six feet in height, making noble 
and imposing ornaments for a hall. This collection is, undoubtedly, the 
best series of photographs connoisseurs have had the opportunity to se- 
lect from ; and those interested in classical subjects will appreciate the 
fidelity with which that great artist, the sun, has reproduced famous ob- 
jects in Roman art. 


M. Reboux has discovered in the neighborhood of Levallois, Clichy, 
azd Billancourt, near Paris, a number of fossilized human skeletons, part 
of which, according to him, may belong to the quaternary epoch, and 
part tothe age of polished stone. A human skeleton, in particular, dis- 
covered by him, associated with a number of boar-tusks, at two yards 
beneath the surface, near a small monolith, has excited a more than 
usual degree of interest. It is a well-known fact that the antero-poste- 
rior curvature of the sacrum is a very common feature among the 
Basques and the olive-colored population of France, but very little devel- 
oped, however, among the races of the north of Europe. The rectitude 
or evenness displayed by the skull found at Billancourt has been the 
subject of much speculation among scientific men, no similar example 
of conformation of the head having ever been observed in any of the 
modern races of men. 


“Tn ‘M. or N.” Mr. Whyte Melville,” says the Athenwum, “ has pre- 
served many of those characteristics which made his earlier novels 80 
pleasant to read, so distinctive of their author. High-bred beauty, 
matchless in its perfection—bold, manly spirit, delighting in horses and 
dogs, and the grass of a hunting country—balls—dinners at mess—long 
stretches on the river—rapid drives behind a pair of steppers through 
the tangle of London traffic—still impart life and energy to a slender 
and well-worn story.” 


Mademoiselle Déjazet, the veteran French actress, who at seventy 
retains all the grace and vivacity of youth, and who is famous for her 
representations of boy-parts, is now going through a round of her char- 
acters in Paris. Her latest appearance has been as Vert-vert, in a play 
of the same name, in which she has not acted for thirty years. Madame 
Celeste, another veteran actress, with whom time apparently has no 
power, has been appearing at the Surry in London, in “ The Flower of 
the Forest.” 


Seals of white porcelain, engraved in a uniform style, representing a 
monster seated, whose face is half dog and half ape, have frequently 
been found in many parts of Ireland, sometimes at the bottom of bogs 
and quagmires, and sometimes near the surface of the soil. The in- 
scriptions engraven upon them have been deciphered by Chinese 
savants, who assert that they are proverbs, and still current in China. 
The question now is, How did those porcelains ever get to Ireland? 


A Frenchman, of Italian origin, one Ferdinand Tommasi, claims to 
have discovered a mode of employing the rising and falling tides as a 
motive power. A pamphlet on the subject will shortly make its ap- 
pearance. 





Che Museum. 


ogee yen a professor of mathematics at Cambridge, England, 
blind from two years old, could distinguish genuine medals from 
counterfeits better than many good judges who possessed their sight. 
Many blind persons havg become good sculptors ; others have been famous 
botanists, and Dr. Carpenter mentions a blind friend who has so thorough 
a knowledge of shells that he takes rank with the best conchologists. 


One of the most skilful though now almost forgotten of those 
famous Parisian goldsmiths, whose work shows a rare combination 
of light and grace, which is imitated but not equalled by the work- 
men of to-day, was Etienne Delaulne. He was born in 1518, and 
all of his work has perished, with the exception of one medal rep- 
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572 
resenting Hen- 
ry IL, which is 
now in the Cabi- 
net des Antiques, 
at Paris. The 
abundance of his 
imagination, of 
his taste, and 
of his mind, may, 
however, be re- 
cognized in the 
precious prints 
he engraved with 
his own hand, 
and in his pen- 
and-ink sketches 
on vellum, still 
extant. Having 
left Paris, on ac- 
count of religious 
motives, he went 
to Augsburg, 
where, in 1576, 
he engraved the 
view of his own 
workshop, which 
we give herewith. 
The goldsmith 
of that period 
was a different 
personage from 


STEPHANVS FI en, / 
IN-AVGVSTA . Wy 





in racks against 
the wall, are 
suspended tools 
which havea most 
familiar aspect. 
Seated at the 
long work-bench, 
in the centre of 
the room, are two 
artisans plying 








View of the Workshop of Etienne Delauine. 




















their trade, who, 
but for their cos- 
tume, could not 
be = distinguish- 
ed from modern 
workmen — even 
the tools with 
which they work, 
and the block 
on which the 
anvil rests, be- 
ing familiar to us. 
At the front of 
the shop, with his 
face so turned as 
to show the pro- 
file, sits Delau- 
Ine himself, con- 
versing with one 
of his custom- 
ers, who looks in 
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the working-jeweller of to-day, for he was at once, artist, mechanic, , through the open window, for in those days the march of refinement and 
and money-lender; and yet it would seem, from this engraving, thatthe | luxury had not led to the superbly-furnished stores and glittering 
tools and appliances then in vogue were the same with those now used. | counters of the nineteenth century. The goldsmith, personally, pre- 
On the right we see large shears for cutting heavy metals, the dupli- | 
eates of which, in every detail, may be seen wherever metal is worked | 


to-day; above them 
a machine which is not yet out of date. On the left is an open 
forge, where the workman is urging the flame with a bellows of the 
shape and size of those sold at every furnishing-store, while beyond, 


hang mallets and moulds, and below them | 


| 
| 
| 


sided in his workshop, surrounded by his workmen and apprentices ; and 
when a purchaser appeared, the treasures of art and skill were, one by 
one, taken from chests and closets for examination, or as was often the 
case, were carried to the house of a customer before being seen by him. 
This engraving is copied from ‘‘ Chefs-d’Euvre of the Industrial Arts,” 
recently published by D. Appleton & Co. 
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ENOCH MORCAN’S SONS 


Seem to illustrate in all branches of their business their faith in the old Scriptural 
saying, ‘Cleanliness is next to godliness.” For sixty years the Morgans, father 
and sons, have been engaged in the manufacture of Soaps of various kinds, at their 
present place of business, No. 211 Washington Street, New York City. Not con- 
tent, however, with furnishing Soaps for toilet and laundry purposes, they have 


invented and produced 
SAPOLIO, 


An article specially designed for cleansing, polishing, and scouring various kinds of 
metals, embracing nearly every article in use in the dining-room and kitchen. The 
rapidity and ease with which rust, stains, and tarnish of every kind, are removed by 
the use of Sapolio, has excited the wonder and admiration of all who have used it. 
Knives and forks, spoons, tinware, and all other utensils required to be kept bright, 
are instantly polished by the application of Sapolio. Thousands of frugal house- 


wives, who have 
CIVEN 


this article a trial, have ~—— testified to its worth, and would not be without it 
under any circumstances. Sapolio readily removes stains from marble surfaces, and, 


for cleaning the surface of painted wood-work, floors, etc., no other article ever used | 


bears any comparison with Sapolio It is also an excellent article for cleaning win- 
dows, doing its work neatly and expeditiously. Those who have heretofore been 
accustomed to the use of Bath brick, rotten stone, and osher scourers which involve 


hard work, will throw 
AWAY 


all these articles as worthless, when they once become familiar with the advantages | 


possessed by Sapolio. Machinists, engineers, and others, who feel a pride in the ap- 
pearance of their engines, etc., will find Sapolio the very best polisher for iron, steel, 
and other metals, they have ever used. Neatness, cleanliness, and economy of time 
and labor, are the characteristics of this new and invaluable compound. 
poe of domestic economy, no other article will be found more convenient 
and useful. 


In all the | 


LATEST ISSUES 
FROM THE PRESS OF 


D. APPLETON & CO., New York. 


1—THE PHYSIOLOGY OF MAN;; Designed to represent the exist- 
ing State of Physiological Science, as applied to the Functions of the Human 
Body. By Austin Futnt, Jr., M. D., Professor of Physiology and Microscopy 
in the Bellevue Hospital Medical College, New York; Fellow of the New York 
Academy of Medicine; Member ot the Medical Society of the County of New 
York; Resident Member of the Lyceum of Natural History in the City of New 
York, ete., etc. Vol. III. Secretion; Excretion; Ductless Glands; Nutrition; 
Animal Heat; Movements; Voice and Speech. 1 vol., 8vo. $4.50. 

IlL—THE ORIGIN AND DEVELOPMENT OF RELIGIOUS 
BELIEF. By S. Bartnc-Govtp, M. A., author of “Curious Myths of the 
Middle Ages,” ‘‘ The Silver Store,” etc. Part I. Heathenism and Mosaism. 
tvol.,r2mo. Cloth. $2.50. 

| IIL—IN FAIRYLAND: Pictures From THE Err-Worvp. By RIcHARD 
Doyie. With a Poem by W. AtuincHaM. In folio, with Sixteen Plates, con- 
taining Thirty-six Designs, printed in Colors: Price, $15. 

IV._A PRACTICAL TREATISE ON THE DISEASES OF 
CHILDREN. By Atrrep Vocet, M. D., Professor’ of Clinical Medicine 
in the University of Dorpat, Russia. Translated and edited by H. RaPnaet, 
M. D., late House Surgeon to Bellevue Hospital, Attending Physician to the 
Eastern Dispensary for the Diseases of Children, etc., etc. From the fourth 
German edition. Illustrated by Six Lithographic Plates. 1 vol., 8vo. $4.50. 

V.—PRENDERGAST’S MASTERY SERIES—Spanish. A Man 
ual of Spanish for Englishmen, and of English for Spaniards. Arranged by the 
late T. Quintero. Uniform with Prendergast’s Manuals of German and 
French. 1 vol., r6mo. Flexible cloth. 50 cents. 


| VL—MEN’S WIVES. By Wituiam M. THACKERAY. 


\ 50 cents. 
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INTERESTING TO LADIES. 


I have had in constant use in my family, for the 
past fen years, a GROVER & Baker Sewtnc-MAcuHINneE, 
and have made on it the clothing of my children, be- 
sides doing the general sewing of a household. Its 
simplicity and durability, and the beautiful, strong, 
elastic stitch, which never breaks in washing; and 
stands until the material itself is worn out, besides the 
large range of ornamental embroidery, place it far 
ahead of any other machine for general household work. 

Mrs. J. WADE, 269 Ontario St., Chicago. 


WEBER 


CRAND 








"SQUARE, and 
UPRICHT 


PIANO-FORTES 


Madame Parepa-Rosa, 

Ss. B. Mills, 
Wm. Mason, 
Miss Clara Louise Kellogg, 

J. N. Pattison, 
Ceorge F. Bristow, 

Miss Alida Topp, 

Harry Sanderson, & others, 


The Best Pianos manufactured. 
WAREROOMS, 
Fifth Ave., cor. West 16th St. 








JUST NOW IS THE TIME TO SUBSCRIBE 
FOR THE 


Large Double Weekly, 


NEW YORK OBSERVER, 


THE OLDEST AND THE 


Best Family Newspaper. 

It is published in the form of TWO COMPLETE 
NEWSPAPERS, Religious and Secular. It is not the 
advocate of any sect, nor the mouthpiece of any party, 
but UPHOLDS THE GooD AND THE TRUE IN ALL. 

Sample copies, with circulars, sent free to any ad- 


$3.50 PER ANNUM. 


SIDNEY E. MORSE, JR., & CO., 
37 P: Row, New York. 


We beg to call special attention to our 


ALPACA UMBRELLAS. 


These Umbrellas have the appearance of fine quality 
SILK. The handles are of one piece, and the latest 
and most beautiful styles. 

They wear longer than any Gingham or Silk. 

It has been demonstrated that the action of the at- 
mosphere (caused by the changes from sunshine to rain) 
upon Cotton Coverings, stretched upon umbrella- 
frames, will remove the color and destroy the fabric, 
We warrant our 


ALPACA UMBRELLAS 


To be perfectly fast colors. 
After a lon experience (since A. D. 1802) in the 
facture o brellas, we must say that A /paca is 
the cleanest, most durable, and the most economical 
Umbrella Covering. 


ISAAC SMITH, SON & CO., 


UMBRELLA & PARASOL MANUFACTURERS, 
405 Broapway, New York. 


MUSICAL BOXES. 


The largest and oldest depot in America. Fresh 
novelties by nearly every steamer. Fine supply of 
fancy goods. Swiss carved goods. Fine gold and 


silver watches. 
M. J. PAILLARD & CO., 
No. 680 Broadway, N. Y. 


ELGIN WATCHES, 


For Sale by all Dealers. 

















A. T. STEWART & CO. 


HAVE FOR. SALE 


Infants’ Wardrobes at $90, viz.: 





t Merino SHAWL, EMBROIDERED 
t VALENCIENNES Lace Cap 
2 


The above are manufactured in the very best style, and of fine materials. 


BROADWAY, 


FOURTH AVENUE, AND TENTH STREET. 











A. T. STEWART & CO. 


HAVE FOR SALE 


Ladies’ Trousseaux at $210, viz.: 





1 Detaine Rose pe CHAMBRE 
2 +{—- Sxirrs. 


fot Me SLIN “ 
3 Corser Covers 

3 Tucxep Skirts 

3 Prain “ 


The above are manufactured in the very best style, and of fine materials. 
BROADWAY, FOURTH AVENUE, AND TENTH STREET. 





YOUNG LADIES’ SEMINARY, 


Glen Cove, Long Island. 


A First-class Boarding and Day School, Lyme 4 
situated in grounds admirably adapted for ai 
of this kind, is near the Sound, and easily connnalie by 
car or boat from New York City. 

For home comforts, and educational advantages, 
this school is unexcelled, nothing being omitted which 
contributes health and hap iness to the pupils. Ir is 
speciall es by the Rt. Rev. A. N. Littte- 
JOHN, The Fall Session, 16 weeks, commences 
Sept. = » Boe circulars, apply to 

J. R. BURWOOD, Principat. 


Pupils admitted any time during the year. 


FRENCH INSTITUTE. 


Mile. E. A. DE WAILLY’S French Institute for 
Young Ladies and Children, No. 268 West 42d St., will 
open Sept. 20. Number of boarding pupils limited. 


LE BOUTILLIER BROS. 
Invite special attention to 
An Immense Stock of 
WINTER DRESS GOODS, 
Which they have 


Greatlv reduced in Price. 


SILKS, POPLINS, EPINGLINES; STRIPED, 
PLAID, AND CHINE 


DRESS GOODS. 
48 East 14th Street, in Union Square. 














THE 


STECK PIANOS, 


Grand, Square, and Upright, 


Are celebrated for their 


FINE AND SYMPATHETIC TONE, 


Great Power AND DvuRaBILITY. 
PRICES GREATLY REDUCED, 


To suit the times. 


Warerooms, Steck’s Hall, 141 Eighth Street, 


Between Broadway and Fourth Ave. 


AGENTS WANTED 
TO SELL 
Mr. George Ticknor Curtis’s 


LIFE OF DANIEL WEBSTER, 


In Two Volumes, 8vo, 600 pages each. 





Illustrated with elegant Steel Portraits of Mr. Webster, 
and fine Woodcuts of different Views at 
Franklin and at Marshfield. 


This work will be sold by Suéscription only. 

Experienced and reliable agents can have exclusive 
territory by applying at once. 

Address, stating facilities, &c., 


D. APPLETON & CO., 
NOVELTY 
IRON WORKS, 


Nos. 77 & 83 Liberty Street, 
Cor. Broadway, New York. 





| Plain and Ornamental Iron Work of all 


kinds for Buildings. 


HE TEXAN, LIEBIG’S 

EXTRACT OF MEAT 
Is the cheapest article of food ; makes excellent ssup and 
beef tea in no time, and keeps good for ears in all cli- 
mates; no invalid should be without it. For sale by the 
principal druggists and fine grocers, and by 

A. GLANZ, Sole Agent, 
394 William St., N. Y. 
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TIFFANY & CO, 
550 & 852 Broadway, N. Y., 


IMPORTERS AND DEALERS. 


Diamonds, Watches, Jewelry, 
AND 
STERLING SILVER WARE. 
Bronszes, Clocks, English and American Plated Ware. 
Dressing-Cases, Fans, Umbrellas, and every variety 
of Paris, London, and Vienna Fancy Goons. 
House In Paris: TIFFANY, RE ED & CO. 


MABIE, TODD & CO., 


No. 180 Broadway, New York, 


Manufacturers of 


GOLD PENS, 


MABIE’S PATENT PENCILS, PEN- 
CASES, DESK-HOLDERS, 
TOOTHPICKS, 

&e. 

In Gold, Silver, Rubber, Ivory, and Fancy Woods. 


SOLD BY THE LEADING JEWELLERS AND STATIONERS 
THROUGHOUT THE COUNTRY. 


COLGATE & CO’S 
AROMATIC 


VEGETABLE SOAP 


1S PARTICULARLY ADAPTED TO THE 
DELICATE SKIN OF 


LADIES AND INFANTS. 


— 


Sold by all Dealers in Perfumery and Toilet Articles. 


PIANOS AND ORGANS, 
PRICES GREATLY REDUCED FOR CASH. 


New 7-0ctave Pianos of first-class makers for $275 
and upward. New Cabinet Organs for $45 and up- 
ward. Second-hand instruments from $40 to $175. 
Monthly instalments received, and instruments for rent. 

Warerooms, No. 481 Broadway. 
HORACE WATERS. — 


“syaddeus Davids & a. % 
Writing Inks, 


FLUID, SEALING WAX, MUCILAGE, &C., 
The Best Known. 
ESTABLISHED 


STEELE’S FEATHER DUSTERS. 


Patented 1835. varieties, Wholesale and Retail, 
superior quality, and low prices. List on application. 
STEELE & CO., Manufacturers, 3 Park Row, 

Opposite Asto Astor House. 


rey KEEFE’ Ss 


Large Winter Head Lettuce, 


Messrs. M. O’Keere, Son & Co., the well-known and 
reliable Seed Importers, Growers, and Florists, Roches- 
ter, N. Y., having grown and thoroughly tested this 
new variety for the past three years, now ofr it to the 
public as a Fine AND VALUABLE acquisition for both 
the market and private garden, as it is ready for use 





1824. 


fully 

THREE WEEKS EARLIER 
than = other variety of Lettuce, except that grown 
under glass. Ir WILL STAND THE WINTER WITHOUT 


PROTECTION IN THE COLDEST OF OUR NORTHERN CLI- 
MATES. 
greenish-yellow heads, the outside leaves being of a 
brownish tinge. Orders for Seed will be received now, 
to be-filled by mail, in sealed packages, at Firry cents 
each, and can only be had G SEN NUINE AND TRUE 
at their establishment. Order immediately of 


M. O'KEEFE, SON & CO., Roghester, N. Y. | 


10,000 AGENTS WANTED FOR 


PRIEST andNUN. 


Apply at once to CRITTENDEN & McKINNEY, 
+308 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 





It forms very large, solid, exceedingly tender, | 


| 





BISHOP & REIN, 


JEWELLERS, 
Under Fifth Avenue Hotel, New York, 
OFFER FOR SALE, 

Diamonds, Emeralds, Pearls, Cameos, 
Roman, Florentine, and Byzantine 
MOSAICS, 

And other 


FINE JEWELRY AND SILVER-WARE. 


WATCHES of all the principal makers. Sole Agents 
of M. F. Dent & Co. (Watchmakers to the Queen), 33 
Cockspur Street, London. 

We call particular attention to our fine assortment of 


CORAL JEWELRY. 


Zane. Berrian” 
HOUSE-FURNISHING WAREROOMS 


Have just received and offer a complete assortment of 
Fine Cutlery, Silver-plated Ware, Tea Trays, 
STEEL FIRE-IRONS AND FENDERS, 
Plate-Warmers, Coal-Vases, Foot-Warmers, 
and other goods for the Fall and Winter Season. 


REFRIGERATORS AND FLUTING MACHINES, 
Kitchen Furniture & Cooking Utensils 
in every variety, at lowest prices. 

LEWIS & CONGER, 
No. 601 Broadway. 


BARDOU & SON’S 
CELEBRATED 
“‘UNIVERSAL OPERA CLASS,” 
“vu. S. ARMY SICNAL TELE- 

SCOPE,” 
“yy. S. NAVY ’’ Binocular Marine Glass, 
Extra High Power, 

“U. S. ARMY SICNAL CLASS,” 
Binocular Marine Glass, Extra High Power. 
SOLE AGENCY AND DEPOT FOR THE U. S. 

FREDERICK TRUMPLER, 
Importer of Optical Goods, 
8 Maipen Lane. 


DIABETIC FLOUR. 
The prepared Flour of — for making Bis- 
¢ aon for the Diabetic and tic, Circulars 
be hadof JOHN W. SHE UES , Pharmaceutist, 
3 3 Bowery, corner Fourth Street, Ne ew v York. 


HENRY PROUSE COOPER, 
ENGLISH TAILOR, 


British Consulate Building, 

17 & 19 BROADWAY. 
First-class Garments cut in the 
latest London Style, 

AT MODERATE PRICES. 





** Renew! Renew!” 


APPLETONS’ JOURNAL, 
$4.00, and the 


Pictorial Phrenological Journal, 


$3.00, sent a year—1870—for $5.50, by 
S. R. WELLS. 
389 Broadway, N. Y. 


APPLETONS’ 














HANOVER 
FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY, 


(INCORPORATED 1852.) 

Office, 45 Wall St., New York, 
CAGE CAPETAL..0<cccccccsccecnceccasina $400,000 
CASH CAPITAL anp SURPLUS, OVER 700,000 

B. 8S. WALCOTT, President. 
I. REMSEN LANE, Secretary. 
Agencies in all principai Towns in the United States, 
In Southern and Western States, ‘“ Underwriter’s 


Agency.” 





GILLOTT’S 
STEEL PENS, 


Manufacturers’ Warehouse, 


91 JOHN STREET, NEW YORK. 


JOSEPH GILLOTT & SONS. 





M. A. WILLARD & CO., 


Looxinc-GLassEs, 
No. 177 CANAL STREET, 
ad block West of Bowery, NEW YORK. 


SENT FREE! 


M. KEEFE, SON & 0O0.’S 


SEED CATALOGUE, 


And Guide to the 


Flower and Vegetable Garden, 


FOR 1870. 
Published in January. Every lover of Flowers, wish- 
ing this new and valuable work, free of charge, should 
address, immediately, 


M. O'KEEFE, SON & CO., 


Extwancer & Barry's Biock, 
_ eee New York, 








TO THE WORKING-CLASS.—We are now 
prepared to furnish all classes with constant employ- 
ment at home, the whole of the time, or for the s 
moments. Business aon. light, and profitable. Per- 
sons of either sex casi frem soc. to $5 per even- 
ing, and a AT. boon sum by devoting thes whole 
time to the business. Boys and girls earn nearly as 
much as men.. That all who see this notice may send 
their address, and test the business, we make this un- 
paralleled offer: To such as are not well satisfied, we 
will send $x to pay for the trouble of writing. Full 
particulars, a valuable sample, which will do to com- 
mence work on, and a copy of 7he People’s Literary 
Companion—one of the largest and best family news- 
papers published—all sent free by mail. Reader, if you 
want permanent, profitable work, address 

E. C. ALLEN & CO., Angas, Maine. 


JOURNAL 


Pr PITERATURE, SCIENCE, AND ART. 


AppLetons’ JourNAL is published weekly, and consists of thirty-two quarto pages, each number attractively 


illustrated. 


Its contents consist of serial Novels and short Stories, Essays upon Literary and Social Topics, 


Sketches of Travel and Adventure, and papers upon all the various subjects that pertain to the pursuits and recre- 


ations of the people, whether of town or country. 


PRICE 10 CENTS PER NUMBER, 


OR $4.00 PER ANNUM, 


IN ADVANCE. 


SUBSCRIPTIONS RECEIVED FOR TWELVE OR SIX MONTHS. 


A ppletons’ cova and either Harper's Wee 

or the Galaxy, . 

21st. Back numbers can always be supplied. Su 
ume, unless otherwise directed. 


ay, Harper's Bazar, Ha 
oF one year, on receipt o 
The Publication of the JourRNAL began April Fa 1869. Second volume commenced with No. 

scriptions will be dated from the beginning of the current vol- 


ers Magazine, Putnam's Magazine, 
$7.00. 


ax, August 


AprLetons’ JourNat is also issued in Montuty Parts, price 50 cts. each, or $4.50 per annum, in advance. 


D. APPLETON & CO., Publishers, 


Nos. 90, 92 & 94 Grand St., New York, 
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Holiday Goods. 


C. A. STEVENS & C0., 


40 East 14th St., Union Square, 


Manufacturers of and Dealers in 
STERLING SILVER WARE 
and FINE JEWELRY of every 
description, offer for sale a large 
variety of JEWELRY AND 
FANCY GOODS, for currency 
at Gold Prices. Send for our 
Circular of Improved Lever and 
U.S. Watch Co.’s Watch. Please 
state that you saw this Adver- 
tisement in Appletons’ Journal. 


J. F. C. PICKHARDT, 


Manufacturer of Solid 
Fine Cabinet Furniture, 
UPHOLSTERY, &c., 


Wareroom, 167 BLEECKER ST.., corner of Sullivan, 
Factory, 203 & 205 Sutiivan Sr., N.Y. 
— 
First Premium, American Institute, New York, 186s, 
awarded to 
Pickhardt’s Patent Extension Secretary 
and Sofa Bedsteads, 
(Patented Feb. 21, 1860, and May 8, 1866,) 
The most desirable and useful article now before the 
, public. 





“A USEFUL HOLIDAY GIFT.” 


PRINCE’S IMPROVED 


Protean Fountain Pen. 


Writes, with one filling, ro hours. Saves one-third 
the time. Every pen warranted perfect. Agents 
wanted. Send for Catalogue to 

JOHN 8. PURDY, Manufacturer, . 


212 Broapway, N. Y. 





¢ er PAINTING— 


too Ibs. of the Pecora Company's 
CotoreD Paint (costing $12.50) will 
UY paint as much as 250 Ibs. of 4 
wear longer. For particulars, address 
S. BOWEN, Serer, Fe. 150 N. 
cost Leap. \ Fourth Street, lphia, 





HULL’S 


UNEQUALLED 


BAY RUM SOAP. 


The choicest and best Toilet Soap in use. 


Sold by all dealers, and wholesale by the manufac- 
turers, 32 Parx Row, New York. 








SPLENDID GIFT-BOOKS 


FOR THE HOLIDAY SEASON, 


IMPORTED AND PUBLISHED BY 


D. APPLETON & CoO., 
90, 92 & 94 Grand St., New York. 


The Goethe Gallery ; 

Containing Fifty superb Illustrations, engraved on 
Steel, representing Characters from Goethe’s Works. 
1 superb volume, imperial 8vo, full morocco, $20. 


In F -Land: 

Pictures from the Elf-World. By Richard Doyle. With 
a Poem by W. Allingham. In folio, with 16 Plates, 
containing 36 Designs printed in colors. Price, $15. 

The Land and its Story; 

Or, the Sacred Historical Geography of Palestine. By 
N. C. Burt, D. D. Elegantly Illustrated with Map 
Sketches, Charts, and Engrayings. 1 vol., 8vo, 
cloth, $3.50; in half morocco, $5.00. 


The Church’s Floral Calendar. 

A superb Illumi d Volume, « ining Poetical and 
Prose Extracts. Each page ornamented. 4to. Illu- 
minated cloth, $10. 


The Poet and the Painter ; 

Or, Gems of Art and Song. An imperial 8vo volume 
of 400 pages, containing choice selections from the 
English Poets, and superbly illustrated with Ninety- 
nine large Steel Engravings, printed in the most per- 
fect manner, on the page with the text. Full mo- 
rocco, antique, 

The Schiller Gallery; 

Comprising Fifty superb Illustrations, engraved on 
Steel, representing Characters from the Works of 
Friedrich Schiller. 1 vol., 8vo, full morocco, an- 
tique, $20. 


Woodside and Seaside. 

Illustrated by Pen and Pencil. An elegant small 4to 
vol., 96 pages, richly and fully illustrated with En- 
gravings from Drawings by Birket Foster, Hows, 
and others. New edition, for 1870. Cloth, gilt edges, 

4; Morocco, extra, 

Chefs-d’Euvre of the Industrial Arts. 

By Philippe Burty. Pottery and Porcelain, Glass, 
Remon Metal, Goldsmiths’ Work, Jewelry, and 
Tapestry. With 52 full-page and numerous smaller 
Illustrations. 1 vol., 8vo, cloth, $6. 


Underground Life; 

Or, Mines and Miners. By L. Simonin. Translated 
by H. W. Bristow. Illustrated with 160 Engravings 
on Wood, 20 Maps, and ro Plates of Metals and Min- 
erals in Chromo-lithography. _1 vol., 8vo, $18; half 
calf, $21; full calf, $24. 


The Household Book of Poetry. 
By Chas. A. Dana. [Illustrated Edition. 1 vol., royal 
8vo, antique morocco, $15. 


The Poets’ Gallery. 

With 36 Ideal Portraits, engraved on Steel. 1 vol., 
8vo, 

The Queens of England. 

A Series of Portraits of Distinguished Female Sover- 
eigns. With Biographical and Historical Sketches 
by Agnes Strickland. 1 vol., 8vo, morocco, $15. 

The Republican Court; 

Or, American Society in the Days of Washington. By 
R. W. Griswold. ‘1 vol., imp. 8vo., morocco, $15. 

The Stratford Gallery ; 

Or, the Shakespeare Sisterhood. Comprising 45 Ideal 
Portraits on Steel, with Descriptive Text. 1 vol., 
8vo, $xs. 

Waverley Gallery; 

Being a Series of ved Illustrations of Female 
Portraits in Sir Walter Scott’s Romances. 1 vol. 
8vo, morocco, $12. 

World-noted Women ; 

Or, Types of Womanly Attributes of all Ages. 1 vol., 
8vo, morocco, $15. 

Dante’s Purgatory and Paradise. 
Illustrated by Gustave Doré.  vol., folio, cloth, $5e. 

The World before the Deluge. 

By Louis Figuier. Illustrated with 34 full-page Illus- 
trations and 202 Figures of Animals. 1 vol., 8vo. 
Cloth, $6; half calf, $8.50: full calf, $10. 50. 

The Insect World. 

From the ~~ 4 of Louis Seen, Smee with 
11 full-page vings an 3 utifully-printed 
Woodcuts. Cloth, $6.00; haif calf, $8.50; full calf, 

10. 50. 

The Vegetable World. 

By Louis Figuier. Illustrated with 446 Engravings in 
the Text, and 24 full- Illustrations. Cloth, $6; 
half calf, $8.50; full calf’ $10. 50. 

Shakespeare. : 

Edited by Mary Cowden Clarke. With so Illustrations. 
x vol., imp. 8vo, half mor., $9; mor. antique, $15. 

The Stratford Shakespeare. 

Edited by Charles Knight. 6 vols., cloth, $10; half 
morocco, $20; full 24. e 











“* Periodical Literature has so increased and mui. 
tiplied on the face of the earth, that a wise and careful 
selection of the best things is truly a public benefac- 
tion.” —AMERICAN PRESBYTERIAN, Philadelphia 

“The best ¥, all our eclectic publications.” —Tue 
Nation, New York. 


LITTELL’S LIVING AGE 


(Of which more than One Hundred Volumes 
have been issued), 


Has received the commendation of Judge Story, Chan- 
cellor Kent, President Adams, Historians 5 Ss, 
Prescott, Bancroft, and Ticknor, Rev. Henry Ward 
Beecher, and many others; and it admittedly ‘‘con- 
tinues to stand at the head of its class.” 


It is issued every Saturday, 
Giving fifty-two numbers, of sixty-four pages each, or 
more than THREE THOUSAND double-column octavo 
pages of reading matter yearly; enabling it to present, 
with a satisfactory completeness nowhere else attempt- 
ed, the Best Essays, Reviews, Criticisms, TALES, 
Poerry, Screntiric, BioGrapHicaL, HisTorRIcaAL, and 
PouiticAL INFORMATION, gathered from the entire 
body of English periodical literature, and from the pens 
of the ABLEST LIVING WRITERS. 


EXTRACTS FROM RECENT NOTICES. 


From Rev. Henry Warp BEECHER. 

**Were I, in view of all the competitors that are 
now in the field, to choose, I should certainly choose 
Tue Livine Ace. . . . Nor is there, in any library 
that I know of, so much instructive and entertaining 
reading in the same number of volumes.” 

Ftom the Watchman and Reflector, Boston. 

“ The Nation (N. Y.), in saying that Tue Livinc 
Ace is ‘the best of all our eclectic publications,’ ex- 
presses our own views. It is a model which many have 
attempted to imitate, but by their failure only made its 
preéminent merits more conspicuous.” 

From the New-York Times. 

“ The taste, judgment, and wise tact, displayed in 
the selection of articles are above all praise, because 
they have never been equalled.” 

From the Philadelphia Inquirer. 

“A constant reader of ‘ Littell’ is ever enjoying lit- 

erary advantages obtainable through no other source. 
From the Philadelphia Press. 

“Tue Livinc AGE continues to stand at the head 
of its class.” 

From the Round Table, New York. 

“There is no other publication which gives its 
readers so much of the best quality of the leading Eng- 
lish magazines and reviews.” 

From the Richmond Whig. 

“Ifa man were to read Littell’s magazine regularly, 
and read nothing else, he would be well informed on all 
= subjects in the general field of human 

nowledge.” 
From the Modile Advertiser and Register, 

“Lirret’s Livinc Ace, although ostensibly the 
most costly of our periodicals, is really one of the cheap 
est—if not the very cheapest—that can be had, whether 
the quaiity or quantity of the literary matter furnished 
be considered.” 

From the /idinois State Yournal. 

“It has more real solid worth, more useful informa- 
tion, than any similar publication we know of. T 
ablest essays, the most entertaining stories, the finest 
poetry, of the English language, are here gathered 


together.” 
From The Pacific, San Francisco, 

“Its publication in weekly numbers gives to it a 
great ——- over its monthly contemporaries, in 
spirit and freshness of its contents.” 

From the Chicago Daily Republican, 

“ Lrrrety’s Livinc AGE is the oldest, and by far 
the best, concentration of choice periodical literature 
printed in this country. It occupies a field filled by no 
other periodical. The subscriber to Litte// finds him- 
self in possession, at the end of the year, of four 
volumes of such reading as can be obtained in no other 
form, and comprising selections from every department 
of science, art, philosophy, and de/les-lettres. ‘Those 
who desire a THOROUGH COMPENDIUM OF ALL THAT IS 
ADMIRABLE AND NOTEWORTHY IN THE LITERARY 
WORLD, will be spared the trouble of wadin —- 
the sea of reviews and magazines published abroad ; 
they will find the essence of all compacted and concen- 
trated here.” an 

Published weekly, at $8.00 a year, /ree of postage. 
An extra copy sent gratis to any one getting up a Club 
of Five New Subscnbers. Address 


LITTELL & GAY, 
30 Bromrietp St., Boston, 





The best Home and Foreign Literature at 
Club Prices. 

For Tex Dollars, Litre.t’s Livinc Acs, weekly, 
containing the cream of Foreign Periodical Literature, 
and either one of the leading magazines of Home Lit- 
erature named below, will be sent to one address for one 
year, viz. : 

Harper’s Montuiy (or Weexty or Bazar), THe 
Atiantic Montuty, Putnam's or Luippincott’s 
Montuiy, THe Gacaxy, or Appietons’ JOURNAL 
(weekly); or, for $8.50, THe Livinc AcE and Tue 
Riversipe Macazine. Address as above. 
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WALTHAM WATCHES. 


Tue }# Prate Wartcues 
MADE BY THE 


American Watch Co. of Waltham, Mass. - 


Are by far the best Watches made in the United 
States, and unsurpassed anywhere for Beauty, 
Finish, or Fine Time-keeping Qualjties. 


In this country the manufacture of these fine-grade 
Watches is not even attempted except at Waltham. 


THESE WATCHES ARE NOW MADE TO 
WIND AT THE STEM. , 


For sale by Watch-Dealers generally. 


T.B.BYNNER &CO., 


IMPORTERS AND DEALERS IN 


WATCHES AND JEWELRY. 


Agency for American Watches, 
DIAMONDS, SEAL RINGS, 
And every variety of 
FINE JEWELRY, 


No. 189 BROADWAY, 


T. B. Bynner, . . > 
F. F. Quinrarp. NEW YORK. 


Price Lists sent to the trade, on application. 


WOOL-LINED 
OVERSHOES, 


RUBBER 
BOOTS, SHOES, 
&c., 


D. HODCMAN’S, 


Cor. Maiden Lane & Nassau St., 
NEW YORK. 


IVORIDE 
KNIFE-HANDLES, 


EQUAL IN 


BEAUTY AND DURABILITY 


TO THE 


Genuine Ivory, 


AND AT 


HALF THE PRICE. 








This material is guaranteed to 


Resist the Action of Heat and Cold, 


Whether of water or of the atmosphere. 


FOR SALE BY ALL DEALERS. 


J. RUSSELL & CO., 
Green River Cutlery Works, 
8; BEEKMAN STREET, 

NEW YORK. 





¢. G. GUNTHER’S SONS, 


502-504 Broadway, 


OFFER A 


VERY ELEGANT ASSORTMENT 


OF 
NOVELTIES IN 


SEAL & ASTRAKHAN 
SACQUES, 
TURBANS, 


BOAS, TIES, etc. 


FREEMAN & BURR, 
CLOTHIERS, 


138 and 140 Fulton Street, 
NEW YORK, 
Invite attention to their unparalleled stock of MEN’S 
AND BOYS’ CLOTHING, GentLemen’s Furnisx- 
inc Goons, &c. 


OV ERCOA’ ni od in Castor and Moscow Bea- 
OV ERCOA’ rs S$ in Chinchilla and Fur Bea- 
OVERCO: AT: S. in all the newest colors, and 


mixtures. 


Orvenc RCOATS 
», $x 12, $15, $ 
Win TE “fs SU ITS, Siclasen, 


tures and Tweeds. 


Wwin TER rad ats in Check and Plaid 

WHITE R suiTS in "Mixed and Diagonal 
‘assimeres. 

WINTER 


sun TS, 
$r5, $18, $20, $25, $30, $40, $50 to $60. 
BeYs’ sul TS, all the latest novelties in 
style, material, etc. 
BeYs’ 


SUITS, 
$6, $s, $rxo, $12, $14, $16, $x8 to $20. 
Bers’ OVERCOATS, Fur, Chinchilla, 
and Castor Beavers. 
BeY Ss’ 2%, ERCOATS, 
$6, $8, $10, $12, $24, $16, $18, $20 to $30. 

LarGce Srocx of Fine Piece Goods, Gentlemen’s 
Furnishing Goods, Cardigan Jackets, &c., always on 
hand. Any Garment —- 4 measure at a few hours’ 
notice. 

Orpers ror CioTuinc from any part of the 
country promptly filled.. Perfect fitting guaranteed in 
all cases, by our new system for self-measurement, of 
which hundreds avail themselves, ordering direct from 
us with entire satisfaction. 

t, les of goods, and 


Rules for self- Pp 
FREEMAN & BURR, 
CLOTHING WAREHOUSES, 
1388 & 140 FULTON ST., NEW YORE. 





18, $20, $25, $30 to $50. 
Silks, Mix- 





Price List, mailed free on application. 





EXTRAORDINARY BARGAINS 


AT 


UNION ADAMS & Co. 


For Ladies. 


Patent Merino Vests, 
Patent Merino Drawers, 
Fine Wool Under Vests, 
Fine Wool Drawers, 
Scarlet Cashmere Vests, 
Fine Cardigan Jackets, 
Balmoral Stockings, 

Kid and Buck Gloves, 
Castor and Cloth Gloves, 
Roman Scarfs and Sashes. 


For Misses. 


Patent Merino Vests, 
Patent Merino Drawers, 
Patent Merino Stockings, 
Scarlet Cashmere Stockings, 
Black Cashmere Stockings, 
Kid and Buck Gloves, 
Cloth and Castor Gloves, 
Fine Cardigan Jackets, 
Fleecy Cotton Hosiery, 
Roman Scarfs and Sashes. 


687 BROADWAY. 





SHEARS AND SCISSORS, 


MANUFACTURED BY 


HENRY SEYMOUR & CO., 
52 Beekman St., New York. 


New and elegant in design, of superior material and 
workmanship, and elegant finish. The blades are se- 
cured by a - yy — and the screw can not 


possibly work 

mail, post-free, on receipt 
For Ladies’ Shears (ordinary size).. 
Family Shears (larger handles) 


MAGIC LANTERNS, 
‘ STEREOPTICONS, 

Dissolving-View Apparatus 

For Public Te Sunday-Schools, and Families, 
ith elegantly-colored 

PHOTOGRAPHIC VIEWS ON GLASS. 

ie" SEND FOR CATALOGUE. 3 

T. H. McALLISTER, Optician, 
49 Nassau St., New York. 


se pair warranted. Sent by 
-$1.00 








CACHEMIRE D’AMERIQUE: 


AMERICAN SILK. 





We would announce that, having made arrangements with the Manufacturers for the exclusive retail sale of 
the Cachemire d’Amerique, it will be at once placed on our counters at $4 per yard. This Silk, although but re- 
cently placed upon the market (and then at a higher price), has already become popular through its real excel- 


gly reco 





lence. We unh 
public generally. 


d it, and respectfully request an examination of it by our patrons and the 


As other qualities issue from the factory, they will be found immediately in our stock. 


LORD & TAYLOR, 


Nos. 461, 463, 465 & 467 BRoapway, corner of Grand St. 
Nos. 255, 257, 259 & 261 GRAND STREET, corner of Chrystie St. 





